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ABSTRACT 



Seven schools each in five Florida school districts were 
examined after they had received a rating of F by the state's accountability 
plan. The ratings are based on Florida Comprehensive Assessment Test levels 
for reading, math, and writing as well as attendance-related data. Using 
criteria developed by the U.S. Department of Education's Comprehensive School 
reform, this review attempted to determine through interviews and surveys 
whether the initiatives in use at the school were based on accepted 
practices. After surveying these schools, some general conclusions were made. 
School districts may benefit from privatizing some services. Florida's 
accountability system lacks meaningful accountability measures in Exceptional 
Student Education, the first two years of ESL, Vocational Education, Fiscal 
Efficiency, and Readiness between school levels. A simpler and more 
standardized. method of data collection should be established. Better 
indicators of parental involvement should be developed. Reading scores 
remained relatively constant with math and writing most improved. Performance 
indicators are mixed, with low reading scores and low graduation rates 
primary concerns. In general, the accountability of school districts needs to 
be similar from school to school, and current performance measures and 
benchmarks are insufficient. (RKJ) 
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OPPAGA provides objective, independept, professional analyses of state policies and services to assist the 
Florida Legislature in decision making, to ensure government accountability, and to recommend the best use of 
public resources. This project was conducted in accordance with applicable evaluation standards. Copies of this 
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The Florida Legislature 

Office of Program Policy Analysis and 
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John W. Turcotte, Director 
April 2001 




The President of the Senate, 

the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 

and the Joint Legislative Auditing Committee 



I have directed that a program evaluation and justification review be made of the Kindergarten 
through Twelfth Grade Public Education Program administered by the 67 district school boards 
with oversight and technical assistance provided by the Florida Department of Education. The 
results of this review are presented to you in this report. This review was made as r part of a 
series of justification reviews to be conducted by OPPAGA under the Government Performance 
and Accountability Act of 1994. This review was conducted by David Summers, Pamela Allen, 
and Mark Frederick, under the supervision of Jane Fletcher. 

We wish to express our appreciation to the staff of the Florida Department of Education and the 
school districts for their assistance. 
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Executive Summary 

Justification Review of the 
Kindergarten through Twelfth Grade 
Public Education Program 

Purpose .. . — — — — — - 

This report presents the results of OPPAGA's program evaluation and 
justification review of the Kindergarten through Twelfth Grade (K-12) 
Public Education Program/The 1994 Government Performance and 
, Accountability Act directs OPPAGA to conduct justification reviews of j . 
' each program during its second year of operation under a performance- 
.■ . based budget. OPPAGA is to review agency performance measures, 

evaluate program performance, and identify policy alternatives for 
improving services and reducing costs. , . • ■ . 

/ 1 ' J V/ . . • 

Background — - — — — - — — 



The purpose of the K-12 Public Education Program is to ensure that each 
student has an equal opportunity to attain the highest levels of 
educational achievement, and to assist in preparing students to 
successfully participate in the workforce and pursue postsecondary 
education. Florida law requires that public education be a function and 
responsibility of the state. As such, the state retains the responsibility for 
establishing minimum standards and regulations to ensure efficient 
operation of schools-and adequate educational opportunities for all 
children. Each of the state's 67 counties constitutes a.school district < 
governed by an elected school board. During the 1999-2000 school year, 
school districts provided public education to approximately 2:4 million 
K-12 students through a system of 3,585 schools, including 113 charter 
schools and 4 university research schools. For Fiscal Year 2000-01, the 
program was funded with over $15 billion and during the 1999-2000 
school year (the latest year data is available), school districts were staffed 
with 268,983 positions. , ' J 
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Executive Summary 



General Conclusions and 
Recommendations — 



The K-12 Public Education Program and associated funding is beneficial 
to the state and should be continued. The state's constitution requires ' 
Florida's system of public education to be a uniform, efficient, safe, and 
high quality system of free and public schools. In addition, education, as 
a "public good," benefits all Florida citizens, not just the individuals 
receiving education, the vast majority of Florida's school-age children 
attend public schools compared to those attending private or home 
schools. 

\ 

In general, there is minimal unnecessary duplication within the K-12 
education delivery system. The K-12 Public Education Program should 
remain in the Department of Education and within the school districts 
because placement in another agency would not likely offer any 
significant benefits to students or to the state. While the state's 
constitution prohibits school districts from splitting into separate districts, 
it allows two or more school districts to operate and finance joint 
educational programs. Some smaller school districts may benefit from 
collaborating or merging with adjacent school districts. 

Although the constitution mandates a system of free and public schools, 
several opportunities for choice and privatization exist within the current 
system. Currently, Florida citizens may choose not to participate in the 
public education system and to pay tuition to send their children to a 
' private school or to home school their children. In addition, alternative 
education centers and Juvenile Justice Centers have a long history of 
privatization. 

Florida's education accountability system is in a state of change. Many of 
the components of the current system were enacted in 1999 as part of the 
A+ Plan, and other components are in the process of being implemented. 
The A+ Plan does a reasonably good job of holding schools accountable. 
The state's educational accountability system could be further 
strengthened by holding districts more accountable for student 
performance. In addition, the system is lacking measures in five areas. 

■ Exceptional Student Education 

■ English for Speakers of Other Languages (for the first two years - 
students are in this program) 

■ Vocational Education 

■ Fiscal Efficiency (district level) 

■ Articulation/Readiness between school levels 
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Executive Summary 



The department should To im P rove the state's accountability system for K-12 education, we 

• « i •/ _ i j'i* i * rprnmm Pfi H t fViP Dona tti d ti f n ^ P/Jur'ol-irvn t a r^-rlr t * r-J i-U T 



identify additional 
performance measures 



School performance 
grades have increased, 
but need to be 
interpreted with caution 



The department should 
report factors affecting 
performance 



) 

The inspector general 
should improve and 
implement his 
monitoring plan 



recommend that the Department of Education work with the Legislature 
and the Education Governance Reorganization Transition Task Force to 
identify and implement measures for major program areas not included, 
in Florida's current accountability system (i.e./ Exceptional Student 
Education, English for Speakers of Other Languages (for the first two 
years students are in this program), Vocational Education, Fiscal 
Efficiency (district level), and Articulation/Readiness between school 
levels). , . * ' 

Florida school performance grades Have improved significantly in the 
past two years. Most notably, a large number of elementary schools 
improved, as did schools that formerly received a grade of F. In addition, 
writing and math scores have increased while reading scores showed 
. relatively small gains during this period. However, some student 
performance problems, notably low student performance on national 
tests, a low graduation rate, and high remediation needs of graduates 
who enter community colleges, indicates much work remains to maximize 
student performance. - *• ■ • ‘ 

School grades and student test scores are improving statewide. While this 
is encouraging, several factors limit definitive conclusions being drawn 
based on this data. To assess annual learning gains, the system currently 
tests different groups of children each year rather than the same children 
over time, and testing processes have changed each year. Until 
information on individual student learning gains over time-is available, 
the extent to which school performance is actually improving toward state 
expectations is not clear. sWe suggest that the Legislature continue to 
develop and implement its accountability system for public schools. 
Several positive changes planned during the next few years such as ' .* ' 
higher achievement level cutoff scores and the calculation of individual 
student learning gains (i.e., the value-added system) will strengthen 
accountability. 

To allow meaningful interpretation of program performance information, 
we recommend that the Department of Education make f known the effect 
of changes, to the state accountability system when reporting program 
performance so that the public can readily determine whether changes in 
performance were due to student achievement or were; due to changes to 
the accountability system. ' 

To ensure that accountability data is accurate, and reliable, we recommend 
that the Department of Education's inspector general improve and ' 
implement his monitoring plan. The department's inspector general 
should further revise the plan to describe how program performance data 
will be monitored to ensure it is maintained and supported by agency 
records. 
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Executive Summary 



The schools are 



focusing primarily on 
subjects tested by 



FCAT 



The department should 
develop a research 
bank on effective 
strategies 



The department should 
develop performance 
measures for parental 
involvement , 



The department should 
assist school districts 
to better align planning 
and accountability 
processes 



Schools are responding to the A + plan by focusing on implementing 
initiatives to improve student performance primarily in reading, writing, 
and math, the areas tested by the FCAT and on which school grades are 
based. Schools and districts are using a variety of programs to increase 
reading, writing, and math scores. While some of these initiatives are 
focused on helping previously non-proficient children become proficient 
in reading, writing, and math, others are directed at increasing FCAT 
scores through teaching test-taking strategies. Several school-level 
barriers need to be addressed to improve student performance. We 
identified these barriers based On our, interviews, surveys, and 
observations during project fieldwork. These barriers include a lack of 
reliable research at schools on initiatives that are effective at increasing 
student performance;, timing of the school improvement planning 
process; lack of parent involvement; teacher retention and recruitment 
problems; and low student readiness at all grade levels. 

Once current legislation is fully implemented, many of the barriers to 
improving student performance should be resolved. However, there are 
several areas in need of improvement. Schools have a difficult time 
researching strategies to improve student performance and getting 
parents involved with their children's education. In addition, the school 
improvement and planning process needs to be better aligned to make 
the resulting plans more useful. 

To improve the effectiveness of academic programs, we recommend that 
the Department of Education work with school districts and consult with 
the State Technology Office and OPPAGA to improve the dissemination 
of effective strategies that increase student performance through a web- 
based research bank. This research bank would house research on both 
state and national topics needed by school-based personnel in order to 
make well-informed, research-based decisions; including valid arid 
reliable information on individual program effectiveness and efficiency, 
when available. 

To improve parental involvement in student education, we recommend 
that the Office of Family Involvement within the Department of 
Education work with individual school districts to develop district 
indicators to measure parental involvement in the schools. Such 
measures could include the number and type of parental outreach 
programs schools implement, attendance rates at parent-teacher 
conferences, and the number of hours parents work in volunteer 
activities. 

To improve, the usefulness of existing planning mechanisms, we 
recommend that the Department of Education, with input from 
OPPAGA, assist school districts in aligning all aspects of the school 
improvement and planning process. If the school improvement and 
planning process has all aspects aligned (i.e., school improvement plans, 
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School districts ' 
generally do a poor job 
demonstrating efficient 
and effective use of 
resources 



School districts can 
significantly improve 
their use of resources 



The Legislature could 
further improve school 
district accountability 
by instituting a 
mandatory best 
practice review cycle 



School districts can 
benefit from prior 
school district reviews 



Executive Summary 

academic assistance and intervention plans, district improvement plans, 
and district strategic plans are all aligned with each other as well as with 
the school and district budget process), the process will be more 
thorough, complete, and useful. 

While , the A+ v plan provides a good basis for assessing statewide 
educational achievement and the performance of individual public 
schools, the plan is not designed to assess the performance of school 
districts. Our prior reviews have shown that school districts do a poor job 
demonstrating that the decisions they make and the services and 
programs they provide are efficient and effective. Like other publicly . 
funded entities, school districts should be held accountable to parents and 
other taxpayers for the performance and cost of their major academic 
programs and support services. However, school districts we have 
.reviewed generally Rad not established program-level goals, objectives, 
and measures, and do not routinely evaluate their overall performance. 
These activities should be greatly expanded. 1 V 

School districts can significantly improve their use of resources. Since 
1996, independent reviews of 11 school districts serving more than rv r 
850,000 students have identified $312,969,052 in potential five-year net ' 
cost savings and related fiscal effects in both operational and educational 
programs. The reviews have identified hundreds of ways to control costs, / 
reduce overhead, streamline operations and improve services. While the 
type and amount of savings varied by district, the reviews reyealed that 
by changing standard management practices and procedures school 
districts have the potential to save significant funds. Review findings 
su ggest that other Florida school districts could significantly improve their 

use of resources by undergoing a similar review. 1 v ^ 

' , t 1 

To improve^school district performance accountability and their use of 
resources, we recommend that the Legislature consider implementing a 
system of state-funded, mandatory Best Financial Management Practices 
Reviews that would occur on a cycle. These reviews would be contracted ^ 
to private consulting firms. Review of all school districts on a 5- to 10-year 
cycle, using the best practice method should help to improve efficient and 
effective use of school district resources. 

N ) 

To increase the usefulness of the school district ^review process, we 
recommend that the Department of Education work with OPPAGA to ^ 
identify strategies to disseminate information to school districts on the 
results of past studies. This information should include commonly 
identified ways school districts can improve management, increase 
efficiency and effectiveness, and save funds. Strategies may include 
training, technical assistance papers/and a web-based database. 



Executive Summary 

Agency Response 

The Commissioner of Education provided a written response to our 
preliminary and tentative findings and recommendations. (See 
Appendix F, page 80, for his response.) 



Chapter 1 

Introduction 



Purpose 



This report presents the results of OPPAGA's program evaluation and 
justification review of the Kindergarten through Twelfth Grade Public 
Education Program (K-12) administered by the 67 district school boards 
with oversight and technical assistance provided by the Florida 
Department of Education. The 1994 Government Performance and 
Accountability Act directs OPPAGA to conduct justification reviews of 
each program during its second year of operation under a performance- 
based budget. Justification reviews assess agency performance measures, 
evaluate program performance, and identify policy alternatives for 
improving services and reducing costs. Appendix A summarizes our 
conclusions regarding the nine issue areas the law requires OPPAGA to 
consider in a justification review. 1 



Background 

The purpose of the K-12 Public Education Program is to ensure that each 
student has an equal opportunity to attain the highest levels of 
educational achievement, and to assist in preparing students to 
successfully participate in the workforce and pursue postsecondary 
education. 

Current governance The state constitution requires Florida's system of public education to be a 

Structure uniform, safe and high quality system of free public schools and 

establishes the Governor and the Cabinet as the State Board of Education 
(see Exhibit 1). Florida law requires that public education be a function 
and responsibility of the state. As such, the state retains the responsibility 
for establishing minimum standards and regulations to ensure efficient 
operation of schools and adequate educational opportunities for all 
children. The Commissioner of Education is the chief educational officer 
of the state, the secretary and executive officer of the State Board of 
Education, and the head of the Department of Education. The 
Department of Education provides professional leadership, technical 
assistance, public reports on school performance and support to Florida's 



OPPAGA recently published two related evaluations: Charter Schools Need Improved Academic 
Accountability and Financial Management, Report No. 99-48, April 2000, and Florida On-Line High 
School Should Improve Its Accountability and Access Processes, Report No. 00-08 , September 2000. 
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Introduction 



school districts, charter schools, and research schools. The department 
recommends educational standards to the State Board of Education 
through the Commissioner of Education and reports the results of 
Florida's education system to schools, districts, and the public. 



Exhibit 1 

Current Education Governance Structure 




Source: Executive Office of the Governor. 



Governance The state is reorganizing the governance structure to move to a K-20 

reorganization is being (kindergarten through graduate school) education system. In 1998, 
proposed Floridians approved Amendment 8 to the state constitution to (1) create a 

State Board of Education with seven members appointed by the 
Governor; (2) remove the function of the State Board of Education from 
the Cabinet; and (3) require the new State Board of Education to appoint 
the Commissioner of Education. An appointed 35-member committee 
(the Commissioner's Blue Ribbon Panel on Education Governance) 
developed a governance model that became the basis for the Florida 
Education Governance Reorganization Act of 2000 (Ch. 2000-321, 

Laws of Florida), which also established the Education Governance 
Reorganization Transition task force. Exhibit 2 shows the education 
governance structure to be in effect by 2003 subject to revision based on 
recommendations by the task force. 
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Exhibit 2 

Proposed Education Governance Structure Effective January 2003 as Described by the 
Florida Education Governance Reorganization Task Force 




Source: Executive Office of the Governor. 



School districts In Florida, each county constitutes a school district (see Exhibit 3). 

provide public During the 1999-2000 school year, school districts provided public 

education education to approximately 2.4 million kindergarten to twelfth grade 

students through a system of 67 school districts and about 3,585 schools, 
including 113 charter schools, and 4 university research schools . 2 
Statewide, student membership has grown by 200,895 (9.2%) since 1995. 3 
This is the equivalent of adding a school district larger than Broward 
County or one nearly twice the size of Orange County to Florida's student 
population in five years' time. 

The elected school board in each school district establishes policies 
and operates, controls, and supervises all of the public schools 
(including charter schools) in the district. In the 1999-2000 school year, 
approximately 66% (44 of 67) of school districts have elected 



2 Charter schools (s. 228.056, F.S) and university developmental research schools (s. 228.053, F.S) 
operate under governing boards which are independent of the school district, but for which the 
school district is ultimately responsible as provided by Article IX, Section 4, of the state constitution. 

3 Private schools report 288,248 students attended their 1,645 schools during the 1999-2000 school year. 
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superintendents with the remaining superintendents appointed by the 
district's school board. The superintendent, as the executive officer of the 
school district, is responsible for recommending policies to the school 
board, administration and management of schools, and for the 
supervision of instruction. 

Exhibit 3 

Florida’s 67 School Districts 



^57 


46 


LJLA 32 
66 (67 Jt — r " 
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1 - Alachua 

2 - Baker 

3 - Bay 

4 - Bradford 

5 - Brevard 

6 - Broward 

7 - Calhoun 

8 - Charlotte 

9 - Citrus 
10- Clay 

1 1 - Collier 

1 2- Columbia 

13- Dade 

14- DeSoto 

1 5- Dixie 

1 6- Duval 

17- Escambia 

1 8- Flagler 

1 9- Franklin 

20- Gadsden 
21 - Gilchrist 

22- Glades 

23- Gulf 

24- Hamilton 

25- Hardee 




26- Hendry 

27- Hernando 

28- Highlands 

29- Hillsborough 

30- Holmes- 

31 - Indian River 

32- Jackson 

33- Jefferson 

34- Lafayette 

35- Lake 

36- Lee 

37- Leon 

38- Levy 

39- Liberty 

40- Madison 

41- Manatee 

42- Marion 

43- Martin 

44- Monroe 

45- Nassau 

46- Okaloosa 

47- Okeechobee 



48- Orange 

49- Osceola 

50- Palm Beach 
51 - Pasco 

52- Pinellas 

53- Polk 

54- Putnam 

55- St. Johns 

56- St. Lucie 

57- Santa Rosa 

58- Sarasota 

59- Seminole 

60- Sumter 

61 - Suwannee 

62- Taylor 

63- Union 

64- Volusia 

65- Wakulla 

66- Walton 

67- Washington 






Source: Developed by OPPAGA. 
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Program resources 

Funding for K-12 education is a major portion of the state's $51 billion 
budget. 4 In Fiscal Year 2000-01, the Legislature appropriated 39% of the 
state's general revenue to K-12 education (see Exhibit 4). General revenue 
is the portion of the state budget over which the Legislature has the most 
control. 

Exhibit 4 

K-12 Education Was Appropriated 39% of General Revenue for 2000-01 




Source: Chapter 2000-166, Laws of Florida. 



Total funding for public In Fiscal Year 2000-01, total funding for K-12 education in Florida was 
schools is increasing $15,044,194,350, including federal (8%), state (61 %), local (30%), and other 

contributions (1%). Funding for education comes from a variety of 
sources. The main sources include sales tax, utility bill taxes, lottery ticket 
sales, local property taxes, and federal trust funds. As shown in Exhibit 5, 
total funding for public schools increased 16% since 1998-99. The majority 
(79%) of these education funds is appropriated to school districts through 
the Florida Education Finance Program (FEFP) and categorical funding 
programs. The remaining 21% is allocated through other means such as 
contracts and grants and less than 1% remains with the Department of 
Education. 



4 The Governors proposal for Fiscal Year 2001-02 marks a new starting point in presenting the state 
budget. The total proposed budget is $43.2 billion, which is $8.4 billion less than the previous year. 
However, the total budget reflects a policy change that eliminates double counting of some funds 
particularly passed through to local governments and inter- or intra-agency transfers that were 
budgeted twice. The "real" dollars budgeted in the Governor's proposal have not decreased, but 
increased approximately $1.1 billion. 
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Most of the program 
funds are distributed 
through FEFP funding 



Categorical funding 
indirectly supports 
FEFP programs 
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Exhibit 5 

Program Funding Increased 16% Since 1998-1999 







Fiscal Year Funding 




Funding Source 


Mmi 998,9illl 


1999-2000 


2000-01 


General revenue 


$ 5,595,293,626 


$ 7,219,819,505 


$ 7,597,723,683 


Local required effort 1 


3,869,201,477 


3,840,192,576 


4,077,741,028 


State trust funds 


1,443,113,946 


1, 066, 028, 358 


1,011,294,408 


Lottery trust funds 


596,290,000 


453,110,000 


554,300,000 


Federal trust funds 


894,967,904 


1,109,885,222 


1,170,421,794 


Local discretionary funds 


416,771,185 


437,767,465 


468,492,514 


Projects, contracts, grants 


107,849,697 


165,171,952 


164,220,923 


Total Funding 


$12,923,487,835 


$14,291,975,078 


$15,044,194,350 



1 Section 236.081, F.S., provides that each school board participating in the state allocation of funds for 
current operation of schools must levy the millage set for its required local effort from taxes. 

Source: DOE budget documents, general appropriations acts, and legislative conference reports. 



Approximately 70% ($10,541,705,563 of $15,044,194,350) of education 
funding is provided through the Florida Education Finance Program 
(FEFP). FEFP funding is made up of both state (61%) and local (39%) 
funds. The FEFP is designed to guarantee each student in Florida's public 
education system "the availability of programs and services appropriate to 
his or her educational needs which are substantially equal to those available 
to any similar student notwithstanding geographic differences and varying 
local economic factors." The FEFP is a system that allocates state funds by 
multiplying the number of full-time equivalent (FTE) students in each of 
the funded educational programs by cost factors to obtain weighted FTEs. 
Weighted FTEs are then multiplied by a base student allocation and by a 
district cost differential to determine the base funding. 

Other adjustments, such as Supplemental Academic Instruction (SAI) 
program funds are added to determine total FEFP dollars. The 
Legislature allows districts to use SAI funds ($527 million in 1999-2000 and 
$663 million in 2000-01) for such things as a modified curriculum, reading 
instruction, after school instruction, tutoring, mentoring, class size 
reduction, extended school year, and intensive skill development in 
summer school to improve student achievement. 5 

Approximately 9% ($1,418,210,066 of $15,044,194,350) of education 
funding is appropriated through categorical and special allocations, 
which are added to the FEFP allocation to fund programs or activities that 
indirectly support FEFP programs. The major categorical funding 
programs provide funds for specific purposes such as school construction 



5 School districts reported their planned use of SAI funds for the 1999-2000 school year to the 
department. The department found school districts were able to carry through with services, 
programs, and strategies they had already planned for 1999-2000 and also address the broad statutory 
mandates of SAI. 
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and debt service, renovation and maintenance, instructional materials, 
and student transportation. Special allocations include activities such as 
teacher recruitment and retention, teacher training. Excellent Teaching 
Program, and school recognition. 

Financial incentives are Florida currently uses financial incentives to encourage high performance 

used to improve in the K-12 public education system, and this use has increased over the 

Student achievement years. Florida's School Recognition Program awards and recognizes 

schools based on criteria linked directly to student achievement. Schools 
with sustained high student performance and schools that show 
significant improvement in student performance are eligible for financial 
awards of up to $100 per student. In 1998, 140 schools received awards, 
while 319 schools received awards in 1999. In 2000, the department 
recognized 1,016 schools for being high-performing schools or improving 
their school performances by awarding $80,707,094. These awards ranged 
from $8,450 to $322,596. Schools were authorized to use award funds for 
computer equipment and software, staff incentives, instructional 
materials and supplies, and specific curriculum programs, such as reading 
and language arts. 



Efforts underway to re-examine funding of public schools 

In the past two years the Governor and the Legislature have sought to re- 
examine the way Florida funds K-12 education to ensure that schools are 
adequately and equitability funded. These efforts include the creation of 
task forces to examine the state’s education funding system and equity 
within school districts, and a report on financial assistance to schools. 



Florida established 
tasks forces to re- 
examine funding 
allocation and equity 



Florida Education Finance Program Task Force. Chapter 2000-181, Laws 
of Florida, created a 15-member Task Force on Public School Funding to 
re-examine funding under the state system and make recommendations 
to the Governor and the Legislature by February 1, 2002. The task force 
held its first organizational meeting in September 2000. The issues to be 
examined by the taskforce include funding based on student performance, 
the relationship of state and local funding, funding equity, technology 
acquisition and support, funding to support parental choice, and the 
result of studies by nationally recognized experts in school funding. 



Equity in Educational Opportunity Task Force. The Legislature 
appropriates state funding for K-12 public education to school districts 
largely based on formulas in the Florida Education Finance Program. 
School districts then allocate those funds to schools. The state 
constitution provides that it is a state responsibility to ensure adequate 
provision for the education of all children residing within the state. There 
is concern that there is disparity within school districts and that not all 
children receive an equitable distribution of the state's resources. 
Executive Order 99-280 established an Equity in Educational Opportunity 
Task Force to issue a final report by November 2000 that answers to what 
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extent there is inequity within school districts in terms of financial, 
intangible support, and low expectations. The Equity Task Force report 
issued January 31, 2001, includes several recommendations, such as 
improving data quality, parental involvement, and communication of 
student achievement goals and objectives. 

The Department Of Reporting of financial assistance to schools. The 2000 General 

Education is improving Appropriations Act provides that the Department of Education must 
financial reporting develop a user-friendly and easy-to-understand reporting mechanism that 
mechanisms provides information on resources provided to schools through three 

reports. The first report, published in October 2000, details financial 
assistance to schools that in 1999-2000 received A, D, or F grades under the 
state's school grading formula. 6 The report indicates schools receiving D 
and F grades spent $960 in elementary schools, $644 in middle school, and 
$388 in high schools more per student than schools that had received an 
A grade. The Equity in Educational Opportunity Task Force found similar 
funding patterns in the school districts they visited. The second report 
details the assistance and intervention to each D and F school, and the 
third report details final expenditures for the 1999-2000 school year. 

Over half of school district staff are classified as instructional 

School districts employed 268,983 full-time staff during the 1999-2000 
school year (3% administrative, 55% instructional, and 42% support staff). 
This is an increase of 5.4% from 1997-98 (see Exhibit 6). $upport staff 
includes custodians, bus drivers, cafeteria workers, etc. In addition to 
district staff, the Department of Education was authorized 994 staff to 
administer statewide programs and provide technical assistance to school 
districts. 



Exhibit 6 

Full-Time Staff in Florida’s School Districts Increased 5.4% 
Between 1997-98 and 1999-2000 



Staff Positions 




Fiscal Year 




1997-98 


1998-99 


1999-2000 1 


Administrative 


8,740 


9,112 


9,251 


Teachers 


126,397 


129,731 


132,554 


Other Instruction Staff 


13,766 


14,593 


15,197 


Support Staff 


106,404 


108,889 


111,981 


Total Full-Time Staff 


Ilf? 255,307-H 


fl 262,325 . 


268,983 



1 The most recent year that staff information is available is the 1999-2000 school year. 
Source: DOE's school district staff reports. 



6 



The report is available on the Internet (http;//www.firn.edu/doe/cg^-bin/adCreport.pl). 
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Chapter 2 



Program Benefit, Placement, and 
Potential for Privatization 



The state's Kindergarten through Twelfth Grade Public Education 
Program (K-12) provides instruction to students in all public schools with 
the intent to ensure each student has an equal opportunity to attain the 
highest levels of educational achievement, and to assist in preparing 
students to successfully participate in the workforce and pursue 
postsecondary education. 

The program is beneficial and should be continued 

The Florida Constitution places a high value on the education of the 
citizens that live within its borders and requires the state to maintain a 
high quality system of free and public schools. Education is a "public 
good" in that it benefits all Florida citizens, not just the individuals 
receiving education. For instance, an educated populace is considered 
critical to ensuring the health of the state's economy and the welfare of its 
citizens. Continuing the K-12 Education Program and associated funding 
will help ensure that members of Florida's populace have the knowledge 
and skills to support themselves financially. 

Minimal duplication exists, but school districts 
could be more efficient 



In general, there is minimal unnecessary duplication within the K-12 a 
education delivery system. For instance, although school districts offer 
similar or the same programs and support services, they generally only 
serve students within their respective counties. In addition, while state 
and local educational entities benefit from cooperation and coordination 
with other agencies, in general their roles and responsibilities are 
adequately defined to minimize duplication of efforts. Furthermore, 
OPPAGA did not identify any benefit to transferring the K-12 Public 
Education Program's functions and activities from the State Board of 
Education and 67 school districts to another state agency. The program is 
appropriately placed with the 67 school districts because this facilitates the 
state's intent to promote local control and operation. 
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Program Benefit, Placement, and Potential for Privatization 



While the state's constitution prohibits school districts from splitting into 
separate districts, it allows two or more school districts to operate and 
finance joint educational programs. While no school districts have 
merged, several districts have benefited from collaborating with adjacent 
school districts. One example of this type of collaboration is through the 
use of consortiums. These consortiums provide everything from training 
opportunities to technical support for school districts across the state. 
Typically consortiums are organized by geographic region; however, 
there are some consortiums that are organized around a specific topic or 
need. For example, the Consortium of Education Foundations is made up 
of representatives from each county's education foundation. 

An illustration of the benefits of collaborative efforts to school districts is 
evident in Glades County. A 1998 independent review of the Glades 
County School District in rural south central Florida found that merging 
or increasing collaboration with surrounding school districts could result 
in several benefits experienced by larger school districts. The review 
found that merging or entering into additional agreements with 
neighboring districts would help the Glades County School District to 
better serve students by enhancing curriculum offerings and increasing its 
ability to respond to critical needs in areas such as personnel and 
technology. The review also found that similar existing agreements 
between Glades and other districts already saved Glades operating costs. 
For instance, approximately 330 students in the northern part of the 
county attended schools in neighboring school districts to save on 
transportation costs, as these students live closer to schools in adjacent 
counties than Glades. However, before school districts consolidate, they 
need to address governance issues and community support for such 
agreements. 

Several opportunities for choice and privatization 
exist within the system 

Although the constitution provides for a system of free and public 
schools, several opportunities for choice and privatization exist within the 
current system. Currently, Florida citizens may choose not to participate 
in the public education system and to pay tuition to send their children to 
a private school or to home school their children. In addition, alternative 
education centers and Juvenile Justice Centers have a long history of 
privatization. 

Opportunities for school choice have grown from the choice between 
paying tuition and sending children to a private school or sending 
children to the public school for which they are zoned. Many school 
districts now offer public school choice in which parents have a limited 
selection of public schools their child can attend, including charter 



Collaboration with 
adjacent school 
districts provides 
opportunities for 
savings 



Program Benefit, Placement, and Potential for Privatization 

schools. Districts also have implemented magnet schools, which offer 
specific programs, for example, performing arts, science and technology, 
or health- re la ted programs. Parents can apply to send their children to 
these schools. Further, with passage of the A+ Plan in 1999, the state 
began to offer "Opportunity Scholarships," or school vouchers, to 
students who attended a school that has been designated as failing for 
two years within a four-year period. 7 For more information on public 
school choice and Opportunity Scholarships, please see Chapter 3, page 
14. In addition, 982 children in 38 school districts took advantage of the 
Scholarship for Children with Disabilities Program. This program allows 
the parents of children with documented disabilities and who are not 
making adequate progress to choose which school, public or private, their 
children attend. The average cost of this program is $6,860 per student. 

School districts may Privatizing the delivery of selected district services may benefit school 
benefit from privatizing districts by saving funds and improving service quality. The services that 
some services school districts most commonly privatize are custodial services, food 

services, and transportation. A 1999 OPPAGA review found that four 
Florida school districts have privatized all or some of their student 
transportation services. 8 In addition, the Department of Education 
reports that four districts have privatized food service. When 
determining whether to privatize services, school districts must address 
several issues to fully assess the potential benefits of privatization. For 
example, privatizing a service should ensure lower and predictable costs 
while at the same time increasing the level of service provided to 
students, faculty, and administration. In addition, other factors school 
districts should consider include whether there is reliable and complete 
cost data to support a "make" versus "buy 7 ' decision, whether there is 
sufficient commercial activity in the area to promote competition among 
potential providers, whether quality and performance of private 
providers can be assessed, and whether controls can be established to 
maintain accountability for public funds. 



o 



7 Refer to s. 279.0535, F.S. In the school year 2000-01, 51 students in Escambia County attended five 
private schools on Opportunity Scholarships. For more information on the A 4- Plan, please see 
Chapter 3. 

S Progress Report: Review of the Potential for Privatizing Student Transportation, Report No. 99-18, 
December 1 999. For suggested guidelines, advantages and disadvantages of privatization, see 
OPPAGA Report No. 98-64, Assessing Privatization in State Agency Programs. 
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Chapter 3 

The K-1 2 Accountability System 
Is Still Being Refined 

Overall, Florida has a strong state-level educational accountability system. 
Florida's public school accountability system's strengths include student 
assessment, individual school ratings, rewards, and assistance. Several 
components under development should further strengthen the system. 

Current educational accountability efforts 
began more than 30 years ago 

Florida has a long history of promoting accountability of its K-1 2 
education system. For instance, in 1971, former Governor Askew 
commissioned a two-year study of Florida's public education system. The 
study included recommendations to establish fiscal equity, school-based 
management, short-and long-term planning, and a program of research 
and development at the state and district levels. The Florida Legislature, 
based on these recommendations enacted a series of bills, most notably 
the Educational Accountability Act of 1973. This act required the 
development of a set of uniform, statewide, basic educational objectives 
for each grade in each subject and, criterion- and norm-referenced tests. 
The results of the tests were required to be published publicly along with 
attitudinal data on teachers, parents, and students. In 1976 Florida 
created the first unified testing program. The program was implemented 
in grades 3, 5, 8, and 11 and authorized the nation's first required high 
school graduation test. 

Blueprint 2000 In 1991, the Florida Legislature enacted the School Improvement and 

localized control and Educational Accountability Act, referred to as Blueprint 2000. Blueprint 

accountability 2000 established eight education goals and provisions to restore more 

educational control to local districts, schools, parents, and communities. 
Virtually all of the requirements of the previous educational reforms and 
the special categorical funds that accompanied them were abolished by 
this legislation. Between 1990 and 1993, the Legislature reduced the 
number of funding programs from 77 distinct categories to only 13. Steps 
also were taken to encourage innovation and risk-taking in schools, 
including a system allowing schools to request waivers from statutes and 
rules. 
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Florida’s current educational accountability system 
is still being refined 

Since 1991 and with the adoption of the 1999 A+ plan the state has 
further developed and refined the K-12 education accountability system. 
The current system has the components described below. 

■ Standards. In 1996 the State Board of Education adopted the 
Sunshine State Standards. These are a list of benchmarks by grade 
level and subject. 

■ Assessments. The Florida Comprehensive Assessment Test (FCAT), a 
criterion-referenced test was designed to measure what students 
know in relationship to the Sunshine State Standards. 9 A 
performance-based writing assessment, entitled Florida Writes!, in 
place since 1992, was included as part of the FCAT in 2000. During the 
1999-2000 school year the state field-tested an FCAT test without 
performance tasks in grades 3, 6, 7, and 9. The assessment focused on 
math and reading. In order to compare the achievement of Florida 
students to a national norm group of students in grades 3-10, Florida 
began using the Stanford 9 Achievement Test in 1999-2000. 

■ Measuring school progress based on student achievement. In 1999 
the A+ Plan changed the existing school grading system from levels 
1 - 5 to school performance grades A-F. School performance grades 
are based on FCAT achievement levels for reading, math, and writing, 
as well as other performance data such as attendance and 
suspensions. See Appendix C for more information relating to school 
grading. 

■ Performance-Based Budgeting Measures. The performance-based 
budgeting (PB 2 ) measures for Fiscal Year 1999-2000 were the 

♦ number and percentage of teachers with National Teachers 
Certification, reported by the district; 

♦ number and percentage of A schools, reported by the district; and 

♦ number and percentage of D or F schools, reported by the district 
In addition, the Legislature directed the department to establish the 
following measures for Fiscal Year 2000-01: 

♦ number and percentage of schools declining one or more letter 
grades, reported by the district, and 

♦ number and percentage of schools improving one or more letter 
grades, reported by the district. 




9 A criterion-referenced test is an assessment used to determine what a student knows based on 
certain criteria. In this case, the criteria are the Sunshine State Standards, which were developed with 
broad stakeholder input. 
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Key aspects of 
Florida ’s accountability 
system are still being 
implemented 



For more information on performance-based budgeting measures, see 
page 22. 10 

■ Opportunity Scholarships. Under the A+ plan, students enrolled in a 
school designated as failing for two years within a four-year period 
are given the opportunity to transfer to a higher-performing public 
school or with a voucher to a participating private school. In the 
school year 2000-01, 51 students in Escambia County attended five 
private schools on Opportunity Scholarships. Eighty-five students, 
also from Escambia County, attended higher performing public 
schools under the Opportunity Scholarship Program. 

■ Scholarship for Children With Disabilities Program. Parents of 
students with documented disabilities and who are not making 
adequate progress are allowed to choose between public and private 
schools for their children. The average cost of this program is $6,860 
per student. In 2000, 982 children in 38 school districts took advantage 
of this program. 

■ The School Recognition Program. Through Florida's School 
Recognition Program, the Department of Education provides financial 
awards and recognition to schools that sustain high performance and 
to schools that show significant improvement in student performance. 
In 1998, 140 schools received the award. In 1999, 319 schools received 
the award. In 2000, 1,016 schools were recognized by the department, 
8 % for sustaining high performance and 92% for improving school 
performance during the 1999-2000 school year. 

■ Financial and Management Reviews. School districts can request 
and the Legislature appropriate funds in order to undergo a Best 
Financial Management Practices Review or a School District 
Performance Review. For more information on these types of reviews, 
see Chapter 6 and 7. 

When the A+ plan was developed, parts of the plan were designed to be 
implemented immediately, and other sections were to be implemented 
over time. The sections that are in the process of being developed and 
implemented are the value-added assessment component, expanding the 
subjects assessed in the FCAT to include science, performance pay policies 
linked to student performance, and calculating student membership 
count using an average daily attendance calculation. 

■ Value-Added Assessment The A+ Plan called for a value-added 
assessment system to determine the state's progress toward mastery 
of the Sunshine State Standards. In previous years, students were not 
tested from one grade to the next; therefore, test scores of different 
groups of students were compared to estimate the state's academic 



10 Not all of the state's 3,585 public schools receive school performance grades. Typically, schools with 
fewer than 30 students in the eligible pool are not graded. Schools with no grade configurations for 
the grade levels being tested are not graded. Alternative and juvenile justice programs and brand 
new schools are exempt. 
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gains. For instance, FCAT scores of fourth graders tested in 1998-99 
were compared to the scores of students in fourth grade in 1999-2000 
to determine school performance and school grades. This process 
compares the test scores of two different groups of students rather 
than directly tracking the same students over time to determine what 
they learned. Value-added assessment, scheduled to be in place in the 
2001-02 school year, will eliminate this issue by testing students each 
year in grades 3-10 and comparing their FCAT scores to the scores 
they received the previous year. The Legislature also directed that 
value-added results be used to make conclusions on the effectiveness 
of teachers, schools, and districts. 

■ Standards Assessed. Currently reading, writing, and math are 
included on the FCAT. Science is scheduled to be included in the 
FCAT for grades 4, 8, and 10 beginning in 2003. 

■ Increased Achievement Levels. According to State Board of 
Education Rules, the current FCAT achievement levels are valid 
through December 31, 2001, and will be raised beginning on 
January 1, 2002. 11 There are five designated achievement levels for 
each FCAT test. Cut-off scores have been set for each area tested by 
the FCAT. This is the major component used to determine the school 
performance grade. 

■ High School Graduation Standards. According to State Board of 
Education Rule, beginning in the 2002-03 school year the tenth-grade 
FCAT reading and mathematics assessments will be used as a 
graduation requirement, replacing the High School Competency Test 
(HSCT). 12 As with the HSCT, students who do not pass the FCAT in 
tenth grade will be permitted several opportunities for remediation 
and to retake the FCAT before their scheduled graduation date at the 
end of twelfth grade. This change could have a significant effect on 
the high school graduation rate depending on the score needed to 
graduate and remediation provided to students who fail to initially 
pass the test. Therefore, when implementing this change the potential 
effect on graduation rate needs to be considered. 13 

■ Performance Pay. By June 30, 2002, or beginning with the full 
implementation of an annual assessment of learning gains, whichever 
occurs later, the school board must adopt a budget that includes a 
reserve to fully fund an additional 5% supplement for school 
administrators and instructional personnel. Employees who 
demonstrate outstanding performance must be allowed to earn a 5% 
supplement in addition to their individual, negotiated salary. 



11 Rule 6A-1.09422(5)(b), Florida Comprehensive Assessment Test Requirements, Florida 
Administrative Code. 

12 Rule 6A-1.09981(l)(b)5., Implementation of Florida's System of School Improvement and 
Accountability, Honda Administrative Code. 

13 

For example, in 1999-2000 only 32% of high school students demonstrated at least partial success 
(achievement levels 3 and above) on FCAT in reading. See Exhibit 14, page 28. 
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The supplements will be funded from the reserve funds adopted in 
the salary schedule. 

* Average Daily Attendance. Currently district school attendance is 
tracked by four membership surveys (commonly referred to as "count 
weeks"). This process can lead to inflated attendance data. Using 
average daily attendance to determine enrollment instead of count ■ 
weeks will provide a more accurate tool in determining actual student 
attendance in schools. This change can provide an incentive for 
schools to get students to come to school throughout the year. When 
implemented, average daily attendance will be one portion of the 
formula used to calculate the school performance grade and 
enrollment for determining FEFP calculations. For more information 
on the calculation of school grades, please see Appendix C. 

Florida’s accountability system compares favorably 
to those in other states 

Overall, Florida has a relatively strong educational accountability system 
in comparison to those systems in other states. Florida's public school 
accountability system is strong because it has standards for most subject 
areas, it assesses reading, writing, math, and has an accountability system 
for schools. According to Education Week, Florida's accountability system 
in place during the 1999-2000 school year received an overall grade of B. 14 
Education Week assessed state accountability systems using three factors. 

* Standards (40% of score). States that have adopted standards in the 
four core subjects — English, mathematics, science, and social studies — 
earned higher marks. Education Week considered Florida's 
standards as acceptable. Florida met 12 of the 13 criteria used to 
evaluate the quality of each state's standards. 

* Assessments (30% of score). States that incorporate multiple- choice 
tests, performance tasks, and portfolios in their assessment programs 
earned the best rating. States that measure student achievement 
against standards in all four core subjects earned an A. States that plan 
to participate in the 2000 National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) also were considered to have a better accountability system 
than those who did not. Florida met 15 of the 28 criteria used to 
evaluate the state's assessment system. However, Education Week 
found that Florida's assessment system could be improved by 
developing assessments for history/social studies and science, 
implementing extended response items to more subject areas, as well 
as by using portfolio assessment as one component of the state 
assessment system. Portfolio assessments are a more subjective and 
time-consuming form of assessment, and it is for that reason the state 



14 See Education Week, Vol. XX, No. 17, January 11, 2001. 
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Florida ’s accountability 
system ranked fifteenth 
in the nation 



Florida ’s reforms are 
consistent with those 
in other states 



0 




does not require portfolio assessments as part of the required state 
assessment system. 

■ Accountability (30% of score). States earned higher marks for each 
component of a school accountability system that is in place (report 
cards, ratings, rewards, assistance, and school wide sanctions). 
Although Florida has established consequences for poor school 
performance, it only received high marks in 4 of the 5 accountability 
areas because it does not impose sanctions such as state takeover of 
schools and the removal of staff for poor performance. 

Overall, Education Week ranked Florida's accountability system fifteenth 
in the nation. Among larger states, Florida received higher scores than 
Pennsylvania and Illinois. In addition, Florida's accountability system 
ranked in the middle among southern states. See Exhibit 7 for more 
information on how Florida's accountability system compared to those of 
other states. 

Exhibit 7 

Florida’s Accountability System Generally Scores Well 



State 




ItllGrade 


Score ■ 


Large States 


New York 


A 


94 




Michigan 


B 


86 




California 


B 


85 




iFioiia y__ ’ 


cr 


84 




Texas 


B 


84 




Illinois 


B- 


80 




Pennsylvania 


D 


63 


Southern States 


Kentucky 


A- 


91 




North Carolina 


B+ 


87 




South Carolina 


B+ 


87 




Virginia 


B 


86 




Louisiana 


B 


85 




Iflptie: 


B 


s: wsm 




Alabama 


C+ 


78 




Georgia 


C+ 


79 




West Virginia 


D+ 


69 




Mississippi 


D- 


62 




Tennessee 


F 


59 



Source: Education Week, Vol. XX, No. 17, January 11,2001. 



Florida's education accountability reforms are similar to those recently 
enacted by other states. According to an October 2000 report issued by 
the National Conference of State Legislatures, during the 1997 through 
2000 legislative sessions, more than half the states enacted new policies 
that address accountability and assessment. In general, these policies 
focus on student assessment, rating schools, and teacher quality. See 
Exhibit 8 for more information on the education accountability reforms 
other states have enacted. 
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Exhibit 8 

Florida’s Education Accountability Reforms Are Similar to Those Recently Enacted By Other States 



State itM 


iBllt!:: m S ft Policy yMTmWmmP-. : 


Alabama 


Classifies schools each year based on student performance on the statewide achievement tests. Schools 
that are placed on Academic Alert— if a majority of students score below the 23rd percentile on the 
Stanford Achievement Test — are required to achieve specified improvement. If progress is not made in a 
year, the schools are assigned an academic improvement team of professionals who are appointed by 
the state Superintendent of Education. 


California 


Enacted the Public Schools Accountability Act, which mandates that schools are publicly ranked using 
the academic performance index (API). The API is a complex formula that is based on statewide test 
scores for the first three to five years (starting in January 2000) and eventually will include high school 
graduation rates, dropout rates, and school attendance rates. The superintendent of public instruction 
develops an expected annual percentage growth target for schools based on their API baseline scores 


Colorado 


Senate Bill 1 86 mandates the Department of Education to evaluate the academic performance and safety 
of every public school within the state. The bill also requires the department to develop a comprehensive 
data collection and reporting system for evaluation. 


Delaware 


Passed the Educator Accountability Act of 2000, which requires student performance indicators to be 
used in teacher evaluations that will include student performance and improvement based on the 
Delaware Student Testing Program in reading, writinq, and math. 


Connecticut 


Requires the State Board of Education to prepare a list of elementary and middle schools, by school 
district, that are in need of improvement based on student performance on the statewide examination. 
Each local board of education on the list must meet with the Commissioner of Education to discuss the 
process of improving school performance. The state publishes a report card on each school, including 
its performance on the statewide test. 


Georgia 


A-plus Education Reform Act, passed in 2000, eliminates tenure for beginning teachers, grades schools 
from A to F based on student performance on statewide assessments, and implements a system of 
rewards and sanctions for schools. The A-plus act also includes salary increases for teachers in 
determined shortage areas (e.g., mathematics, science, foreign lanquaqes, special education, etc ) 


Hawaii 


Requires the director of education to establish a comprehensive accountability system, including a 
student assessment program and a school profile that reports on student performance measures, school 
attendance, dropout rates, and parental involvement for each school. 


Mississippi 


Authorized student assessment standards for student promotion and graduation in the public schools, 
defined standards for the implementation of a performance-based accreditation system for individual 
schools and school districts, and authorized the State Board of Education to enter into long-term 
contracts for student assessment. 


New Mexico 


Identifies schools that qualify for intervention, using multiple indicators of performance and accreditation 
standards, which include adequacy of performance in required subject matter, adequacy of pupil 
activities, adequacy of professional development, and adequacy of writing curriculum. The state team 
identifies schools that qualify for intervention and makes recommendations to the state's Educational 
Standards Commission. The commission then assigns a liaison to work with the school and identify 
resources. 


Texas 


Designed assessment instruments to assess students' essential knowledge and skills in certain grade 
levels and requires the Texas Education Agency to adopt secondary exit-level assessments to be 
administered to students in grade 1 1 . Schools and districts can receive cash awards for exemplary 
student performance, but are subject to intervention and, ultimately, takeover if achievement falls below 
minimum standards. 


Utah 


Enacted legislation in 1999 that provides for annual criterion-referenced achievement testing of students 
in all grade levels and norm-referenced testing of students in grades 3, 5, 8, and 1 0. The State Board of 
Education is required to develop assessment mechanisms for determining demonstrated competency in 
courses required for high school graduation and provides for an external evaluation of core curriculum, 
content standards, objectives and assessments. 



Source: National Conference of State Legislatures State Legislative Report, "Education Standards, Assessment and Accountability" 
Volume 25, Number 9, October 2000. 
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Additional measures need to be developed and 
performance standards need to be established 



Florida S accountability Florida's education accountability system is relatively strong compared to 
system could be those in other states. However, it could be improved by expanding the 

Strengthened system to assess the performance of those education programs that 

receive large sums of state funding, but are currently held less 
accountable than general education programs. In addition, the state 
accountability system could be strengthened by developing measures for 
vocational education, fiscal efficiency, and school readiness and 
articulation. 



Exceptional Student Education and Limited English Proficiency 
Measures. Currently, the scores of many exceptional education 
students (ESE) and students with limited English proficiency who are 
enrolled in their first two years of English for speakers of other 
languages (ESOL) courses are not counted when school grades are 
determined. 13 In some cases where there are high proportions of ESE 
and ESOL students (e.g., 30% ESE, 30% ESOL), once the test scores of 
these students are removed from the school grade formula only a 
small percentage (40%) of standard curriculum students determine 
the school grade. Measures need to be developed that are both 
appropriate and measurable for these two student populations to hold 
schools accountable. Furthermore, this data can be used toward the 
school's performance grade when appropriate. 



■ Vocational Education Measures. There are currently no measures 
used for performance-based program budgeting or to calculate school 
grades that indicate the success of vocational programs offered by 
school districts. Substantial funds are expended in K-12 vocational 
programs, particularly at the high school level, with limited 
performance accountability information readily available to 
policymakers. The department does collect information on 
graduation, program completion, employment, and earnings attained 
for secondary completers. 

■ Fiscal Efficiency Measures. The state accountability system does not 
include fiscal efficiency measures for districts and schools, but focuses 
on student achievement. While districts are required to complete 
numerous financial reports, this financial information could be further 
analyzed and used to develop cost-efficiency measures. By creating 
cost-efficiency measures, the accountability system would provide a 
more complete picture of each school district. Requiring each school 
district to undergo a Best Financial Management Practices Review 



15 The department reports that the annual state contribution to the ESE program is $2,802,928,193 for 
the 2000-01 school year. According to the department's annual ESOL report, the ESOL program had a 
total program cost of $508,180,038 for the 1998-99 school year. 
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could also serve to hold districts accountable for efficient use of 
resources. 

■ Articulation/Readiness (for the next level) Measures . Although 
measures of kindergarten readiness currently exist, these measures are 
not used as part of the performance-based program budgeting system 
or school grading system because schools have very little control over 
kindergarten students' level of readiness and because the assessment 
instruments used differ from school district to school district. 
Beginning in the fall of 2001, all kindergarten students will be assessed 
using consistent assessment instruments. 16 Currently, there are also 
no performance-based program budgeting measures, or measures as 
part of the school performance grade, determining individual 
students' level of readiness between school levels. Many school 
personnel we interviewed stated that students arrived at their school 
behind grade level. For example, students arrived in kindergarten 
academically behind, started middle school behind, and progressed to 
high school behind. This is also a common issue discussed by 
community colleges and universities. By establishing measures at 
these transition points, (elementary to middle, and middle to high) 
schools will know exactly what level each student is performing on 
and will be better able to assist that student achieve academic success. 
This articulation between grade levels will become increasingly 
important as Florida moves to a seamless K-20 educational system. 

■ Value-Added Assessments. Florida law requires OPPAGA to serve as 
a consultant to the committee developing the system that will track 
learning gains for students from year to year. Serving in this capacity, 
OPPAGA staff have made two observations. 

♦ At the teacher level, FCAT assessments exist for only math and 
language arts/reading and can only be applied to teachers of those 
subjects. Therefore, districts will need to develop other 
mechanisms to include student performance in the evaluation of 
teachers who teach other subject areas such as music, social 
studies, and foreign languages. 

♦ Many experts, including those who created value-added 
assessment systems, have cautioned that it should serve as one 
aspect within a teacher's overall performance assessment and 
should not be used as the sole determination of teaching ability. 



16 The 1999 Legislature enacted the School Readiness Act. The act creates the Florida Partnership for 
School Readiness, which is responsible for adopting and maintaining coordinated policies and 
standards for programs that prepare young children for kindergarten. The act requires OPPAGA to 
conduct an assessment of school readiness outcomes by January 2002. 
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Conclusions and recommendations 



Florida's education accountability system is in a state of change but shows 
promise. Many of the components of the current system were enacted in 
1999 as part of the A+ Plan. Other components are in the process of 
being implemented. The A 4 - Plan does a reasonably good job of holding 
schools accountable. The state's educational accountability system could 
be further strengthened by holding districts more accountable for student 
performance. In addition, the state accountability system lacks 
meaningful measures in five areas. 

■ Exceptional Student Education 

■ English for Speakers of Other Languages (for the first two years 
students are in this program) 

■ Vocational Education 

■ Fiscal Efficiency (district level) 

■ Articulation/Readiness between school levels 

We recommend that the Department of Education work with the 
Legislature and the Education Governance Reorganization Transition 
Task Force to identify and implement measures for major program areas 
not included in Florida's current accountability system. In addition, to 
increase fiscal accountability, we recommend that the Legislature consider 
revising current law to extend Best Financial Management Practices 
Reviews to all school districts on a scheduled basis (for more information 
on this recommendation, see Chapter 7 of this report). 
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School Grades Improve; 

Other Areas Need Strengthening 

Florida school performance grades have improved significantly in the 
past two years. Most notably, a large number of elementary schools 
improved, as did schools that formerly received a grade of F. Statewide 
writing and math scores have increased, while reading scores showed 
relatively small gains. Elementary schools also showed gains in reading, 
but secondary schools' progress remained relatively constant during this 
period. These performance gains are very positive, but need to be 
interpreted with some caution until the accountability system implements 
planned improvements that will calculate individual student learning 
gains. However, some student performance problems, most notably those 
relating to low student performance on national tests, a low graduation 
rate, and high remediation needs of graduates who enter community 
colleges, indicate much work remains to maximize student performance. 

The department's inspector general has developed a monitoring plan to 
assess K-12 performance data integrity, but has not yet implemented the 
plan. The plan, when implemented, will provide important safeguards 
for the school accountability system, but it should be modified to be more 
risked-based and include more detail about the data elements to be 
examined and what tests will be conducted. The inspector general has 
performed other duties related to K-12 education such as investigating 
allegations of improprieties on FCAT tests and evaluating low test results 
on the norm-referenced portion of the FCAT reading comprehension test 
for ninth and tenth graders. 



Background 



As discussed in Chapter 3, Florida's K-12 accountability system includes 
many indicators of program performance. Measures of program success 
such as the performance-based program budgeting measures approved 
by the Legislature including school grades, and FCAT test scores are 
among the most important. Other important indicators of program 
performance include high school graduation and dropout rates and 
remediation rates in math, reading, and writing for college-level course 
work The following sections describe program performance using these 
key performance indicators. 
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School performance grades indicate significant 
improvement, but need to be interpreted with caution 

As shown in Exhibit 9, overall performance of the Florida public school 
system in 1999-2000 already exceeds the standards set by the Legislature 
for the 2000-01 school year. 17 The measures include school performance 
grades, which factor FCAT reading, math, and writing test scores into a 
single index of school-level performance. 



Exhibit 9 

Program Performance Already Exceeds Standards 
Established by the Legislature 
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1 School grades were not calculated for the 1997-98 school year, thus schools improving or decline one 
or more letter grades could not be determined for 1998-99. For the 1999-2000 school year, school 
grade standards had not been established for performance-based program budgeting by the Florida 
Legislature. 

2 The entire assessment process takes place over the better part of a school year. Performance 
reported during fall 2000 (1,268) exceeds the standard set for the 2000-01 school year. 

Source: Chapter 2000-171, Laws of Florida; OPPAGA's analysis of DOE's School Accountability 
Reports; National Board for Professional Teaching Standards report; and DOE's school staff report. 



The number Of schools Statewide, school performance grades have improved substantially since 
graded A more than the 1998-99 school year. 18 The largest increase was in the number of 
doubled since 1998-99 schools receiving an A grade. As shown in Exhibit 10, the total number of 
schools receiving an A increased from 202 in 1998-99 to 577 in 1999-2000. 
During the same period, the number of schools receiving a D or F 
decreased from 662 to 397, a 40% drop. From 1998-99 to 1999-2000, the 
total number of schools receiving B and C grades remained relatively 
constant. 



17 At the time the Legislature set the performance standards for K-12 for the 2000-01 school year, it did 
not have access to 1999-2000 performance information. 

18 OPPAGA analyzed data for 2,402 schools that received grades in both 1998-99 and 1999-2000 and 
reflect changes due to grade appeals. 
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Exhibit 10 

School Performance Grades Substantially Improved Since 1998-99 1 
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1 Includes only schools receiving performance grades in both the 1998-99 and 1999-2000 school years. For instance, two schools 
graded F in 1998-99 were closed and not included in the above analysis. 

Source: OPPAGA analysis of DOE's School Accountability Report. 



Elementary school 
performance grades 
improved the most 



Elementary school grades improved the most during the two-year period. 
As shown in Exhibit 11 on page 25, the number of elementary schools 
receiving A grades quadrupled from 121 to 493 while the total number of 
secondary schools receiving A grades remained relatively constant. 
Further, the number of elementary schools receiving D and F grades 
decreased 47% (elementary school D grades decreased from 439 to 265 
and F grades decreased from 66 to 4). The number of middle schools 
receiving D and F grades decreased 31% (middle school D grades 
decreased from 91 to 67 and F grades decreased from 6 to 0). During this 
same period, the number of high schools receiving D and F grades 
remained relatively constant (see page 30 for information regarding 
factors that should be considered when interpreting program 
performance). 



Student grade-level performance may help explain differences in school 
performance. For example, if students perform below grade level in 
elementary school, they are more likely than older students to overcome 
skill deficits and show improvement if diagnosed and provided adequate 
instruction. However, if students continue to fall behind, they are less 
likely to catch up to their grade level in middle and high schools. 
Therefore, it is critical to identify deficiencies early and take actions to 
improve student performance. 
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Exhibit 11 

Elementary Schools Are the Most Improved Since 1998-99 1 




1 Includes only schools receiving performance grades in both the 1998-99 and 1999-2000 school years. For instance, two schools 
graded F in 1998-99 were dosed and not induded in the above analysis. 



Source: OPPAGA analysis of DOE's School Accountability Report. 



Thirty-nine percent of 
schools’ performance 
grades improved 



Approximately one-half (49%) of school grades changed between 1998-99 
and 1999-2000. As shown in Exhibit 12, 39%o of schools increased their 
grades compared to 10% of schools that decreased one or more grades, 
indicating that four schools improved for every school that received a 
lower grade. Just over one-half (51%) of school's performance grades 
remained the same. Gains among elementary schools outstripped those 
of middle and' high schools with 51 % of elementary schools (777 of 1,530) 
improving one or more grades. In contrast, 24% (121 of 514) of middle 
schools and 9% (34 of 358) of high schools increased one or more grades. 



The number of schools 
graded F decreased 
substantially 



All 76 schools that received an F grade in 1998-99 improved by at least one 
letter grade in 1999-2000. 19 While 55 schools (72%) increased to a D, 19 
schools (25%) improved to a C. The most dramatic improvements were 
made by two elementary schools — Brentwood Elementary in Escambia 
County and Fessenden Elementary in Marion County — both of which 
moved from grades of F to A by increasing the percentage of students 
meeting performance criteria in reading, math, and writing. However, 
four elementary schools that received a D in 1998-99 dropped to an F in 



19 

Two additional elementary schools had received F grades in 1998-99 for a total of 78, but were 
subsequently closed. These two schools were not included in the above analysis. 
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1999-2000, because three schools' performance in writing and one school's 
performance in math dropped below the minimum performance criteria, 
placing them below the minimum performance criteria in all three 
subjects. 



Exhibit 12 

Almost 40% of Schools Increased One or More Grades in 1999-2000 1 




1 Includes only schools receiving performance grades in both the 1998-99 and 1999-2000 school years. For instance, two schools 
graded F in 1998-99 were closed and not included in the above analysis. 

Source: OPPAGA analysis of DOE's School Accountability Report. 



Performance on math and writing tests most improved, 
while reading scores remained relatively constant 

Statewide, student FCAT test scores improved mostly in math and 
writing, while reading scores remained relatively constant. OPPAGA 
examined student performance on reading and math portions of the 
FCAT tests according to five achievement levels. See Appendix C for 
more information on achievement levels. 

■ Level 5 performance indicates success, even with the most challenging 
content of the Sunshine State Standards. 

■ Level 4 performance indicates success with most questions, but only 
some success with the most challenging questions. 
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• Level 3 performance indicates partial success, but inconsistent 

performance (answers many questions correctly, but is generally less 
successful with the most challenging questions). 

■ Level 2 performance indicates limited success. 

■ Level 1 performance indicates little success. 



Students' performance on the FCAT writing test was also examined 
according to achievement levels defined by student's raw score, ranging 
from 6.0 to 1.0 with 6.0 being the highest performance. As shown in 
Exhibit 13, the percentage of students who have achieved level 3 and 
above performance increased 15 percentage points in math and 12 
percentage points in writing. In contrast, students achieving level 3 and 
above performance related to reading increased only 4 percentage points 
from 1997-98 to 1999-2000. Despite improvements in FCAT test scores in 
level 3 and above, a substantial percentage of students are still having 
limited to little success on FCAT (i.e., levels 1 and 2) in reading (54%) and 
math (45%). The percentage of students falling into the lowest 
performance levels in writing was only 10%. 



Exhibitl 3 

Percentage of Students With at Least Partial Success on State Tests Increased 
Significantly in Math and Writing, But Remained Relatively Constantin Reading 1 



□ 1997-1998 
0 1998-1999 
Q 1999-2000 



42 o /o 45% 46% 




% Level 3 and above 
FCAT Reading 



55% 




% Level 3 and above 
FCAT Math 



90% 




% Score 3 and above 
FCAT Writing 



. 1 Indudes only standard curriculum students tested in the 1997-98, 1998-99, and 1999-2000 school years. 
Source: OPPAGA analysis of DOE's Disaggregated Achievement Report. 



In addition, while there has been consistent improvement in math and 
writing across all school levels, improvements in reading test scores vary 
across elementary, middle, and high schools. As shown in Exhibit 14, 
from 1997-98 to 1999-2000, the percentage of students scoring at level 3 
and above in reading has increased each year among elementary schools 
and 8 percentage points over the three-year period. However, during the 
same period, reading scores increased and then remained relatively 
constant among secondary schools (see page 30 for information regarding 
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factors that should be considered when interpreting program 
performance). 

Exhibit 14 

Percentage of Students Performing at Level 3 and Above in Reading 
Increased and Then Leveled Off in Secondary Schools 1 



□ 1997-98 

□ 1998-99 

□ 1999-00 



29% 33% 32% 



Elementary Middle High 

FCAT Reading (Level 3 and above) 

1 Indudes only standard curriculum students tested in the 1997-98, 1998-99, and 1999-2000 school years. 
Source: OPPAGA analysis of DOE's School Accountability Report. 





Substantial 
achievement gaps 
continue between 
student groups, 
although the gaps are 
narrowing 



A closer examination also shows the percentage of students scoring at the 
lowest achievement level (achievement level 1) in reading and math has 
decreased across all subgroups. 20 However, the gap between Black and 
Hispanic student achievement and other student achievement at the 
lowest level remains wide at all school levels. Encouragingly, both Black 
and Hispanic students have made progress in narrowing the gap between 
them and other students at all school levels in math and in reading at the 
elementary school level. However, the achievement gap in reading 
performance remained relatively constant among secondary school 
students. 



Schools receiving an F All schools that received a grade of F in 1998-99 increased their grades by 
grade in 1998-99 improving test scores to meet the state's minimum performance criteria in 
made gains in reading, at least one academic area. For instance, all 76 schools receiving an F in 
math, and writing 1998-99 increased writing scores sufficient to meet minimum state 

requirements. In addition to improvements in writing, OPPAGA found 
that 55% (42 of 76) of these schools also made sufficient improvements in 
math scores to meet minimum state requirements for a higher grade, and 
30% (23 of 76) made sufficient improvements in reading to be removed 
from the F list. These conclusions are consistent with findings presented 



20 

The Department of Education classifies student subgroups as White, Black, Hispanic, Asian, and 
American Indian. 
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in a study conducted by the Center for Civic Innovation released in 
February 2001. 21 

The cutoff scores that define achievement levels will increase in the 
2001-02 school year. Therefore, while test scores from the most recent 
year improved, schools will need to continue to increase student 
performance on the FCAT to avoid state results dropping when the cutoff 
scores are increased. See Appendix C for reading and math scores for 
each achievement level and for each step. 



Performance is mixed on other important indicators 



Gains achieved on 
FCAT scores, student 
attendance, and the 
number of nationally 
certified teachers 



Florida’s student 
performance on 
national tests, 
graduation rates, and 
need for remediation 
remain troubling 



Florida's performance on other important educational indicators is mixed. 

Positive changes are discussed below. 

■ The 1998-99 FCAT math and writing tests improved for students 

in exceptional student education (ESE) programs. Specific learning- 
disabled students' (i.e., the largest group of ESE students and not 
counted in school performance grades) test score trends on FCAT 
closely mirror those of the standard curriculum students, although at 
a much lower level of performance. For example, the percentage of 
elementary students with specific learning disabilities scoring at 3 and 
above in writing increased from 25% in 1998-99 to 43% in 1999-2000. 

■ Student attendance has also improved with absences greater than 21 
days, dropping approximately three percentage points between 
1996-97 and 1999-2000 at elementary and high schools and declining 
four percentage points at middle schools. 

■ Florida had the second highest number of national board certified 
teachers in the nation during 2000-2001 at 1,268, up 123% from 
1999-2000. 

However, Florida's students did not perform as well on other program 

performance indicators. 

■ Florida students perform below the national average on the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP) tests. For instance, the 
national average reading score for the fourth grade in 1998 was 215 
(ranging from 178 to 232) compared to Florida's 207. 

■ The United States Census Bureau reports that Florida's graduation 
rate for the population ages 25 and over is 35th in the nation at 
approximately 83%. Florida's four-year graduation rate is 62% (i.e., 
within four years after the first time in the ninth grade) with nearly 
15% of the adjusted cohort having dropped out of school. A national 
comparison to Florida's four-year graduation rate was not readily 
available. 



21 Refer to An Evaluation of the Florida A-Plus Accountability and School Choice Program, available at 
the following Internet address: http://www.manhattan-institute.org/ 
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• Thirty-seven percent of Florida's high school graduates who went on 
to a Florida community college or state university in 1999-2000 
required remediation in reading, math, or writing. 22 The most recent 
national survey by the United States Department of Education found, 
on average, 29% of first-time freshman enrolled in at least one 
remedial reading, math, or writing course in fall 1995. 



Several factors suggest changes in program 
performance should be interpreted with caution 



While the improvements in school grades under the A+ plan are highly 
encouraging, they need to be interpreted with some caution. There are 
many complex and interrelated factors that explain student performance. 
For example, the Equity in Educational Opportunity Task Force identified 
17 factors that influence student achievement and recommended that the 
Legislature use them as a guide for policy development and decision 
making. Without more data over time and individual student learning 
gains being measured, it is not possible to separate out actual individual 
student performance gains from other factors that may account for 
changes in performance. In consultation with the Department of 
Education, OPPAGA identified several non-academic and academic 
factors that may have had an effect on student performance and school 
grades, including testing different students each year, changes in the 
grading system, changes in the tests administered, shifts in student 
populations, and the nature of the skills tested. Limited data was 
available at the time of this review to fully determine the extent to which 
each of these factors actually affected student performance and school 
grades. 



Using cross-sectional 
rather than cohort 
analysis may affect 
school performance 
results 



One factor that limits annual measurement of school performance grades 
is that different students are tested each year. For example, Florida 
compared students who took the fourth grade reading FCAT test during 
1999-2000 to students who took the test in fourth grade in 1998-99. While 
the test results can show overall performance improvements, it is possible 
that, for example, the reading skills of the two classes of students may be 
inherently different (one class may be better readers than the class 
before); thus, drawing conclusions about program performance based on 
a comparison of different students from one reporting period to the next 
may be due to improved teaching practices, differences in the skills 
between the two classes tested, or a combination of both. When Florida's 
accountability system is fully implemented, this issue should be alleviated 
because individual student learning gains will be calculated. 



22 Of the Florida high school graduates entering Florida community colleges, 59% require remediation 
in reading, math, or writing in order to be ready for college level course work, compared to 7% of 
Florida high school graduates attending a Florida university. 
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Shifts in student 
population may affect 
school performance 
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Changes to the school grading criteria from one year to the next can also 
affect school performance grades. Changes to a developing measurement 
system are expected. In 2000, the Florida State Board of Education 
changed the formula used to calculate school grades for the 1999-2000 
school year. Some of these changes were intended to make the system 
fairer to the schools being graded. For instance, the State Board of 
Education excluded the test scores of students who had not been in 
attendance the full school year from the calculation of school grades (i.e., 
mobile students). The State Board of Education also raised the threshold 
for student absentee and suspension rates which had previously held 
some schools from attaining an A grade. We concluded that these 
changes seemed reasonable. 

However, the department did not fully evaluate and disclose the extent to 
which these changes had affected school grades when it reported 
program performance. 23 Several months after school grades had been 
published for 1999-2000, the department reported that excluding the 
FCAT scores of students who were not in attendance during the second 
and third full-time equivalent student membership survey periods 
affected 131 (5.4%) schools with 109 schools receiving higher grades and 
22 schools receiving lower grades due to the change. The department 
should examine and disclose the effect that changing school grading 
criteria has on school grades when it reports program performance. 

According to the Department of Education, changes in test administration 
also may affect test results. For instance, the FCAT writing test provides a 
basis for identifying trends in writing over a period of several years, but 
does not provide an exact index of changes in performance from one year 
to the next. The writing assessment employs one topic for each type of 
writing at each grade level. Because a topic given in any one year, by its 
nature, may be somewhat easier or harder for students to respond to than 
the topic given the previous year, differences seen in the results from one 
year to the next are likely due to both differences in the difficulty of the 
topics as well as actual changes in student achievement. The department 
staff report that they are creating a new language arts test to address this 
issue. 

Department of Education officials said that shifts in student populations 
might also affect school-level performance. For instance, if the lowest- 
performing students were spread across several schools, the percentage of 
such students in each school would be smaller than if concentrated in a 



23 While we could not determine the impact of the changes in the grading formula on school grades, 
we estimated that approximately 16% (24 of 150) of schools that improved from a grade of B to an A 
likely did so because the formula used to calculate school performance grades changed rather than 
improvements in student absentee and/or out-of-school suspension rates. These schools received a 
grade of B in 1998-99 rather than an A because they had student absentee or out-of-school 
suspensions rates above the state average. While this change did affect some schools' grades (24), 
most schools (126) improved their grades from B to A due to other factors such as improved student 
performance. 
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fewer number of schools. Again, if the state's accountability system is 
fully implemented, the calculation of individual student learning gains 
should alleviate this issue. 



Students may learn The nature of skills tested may also explain differences in test scores. 

subject material at According to education officials, it may be more difficult to make gains in 

different rates reading scores because reading comprehension is a more complex skill. 

For example, the FCAT does not just measure whether students can 
describe facts from the passage read, but whether they can put 
information together and develop conclusions from the information 
presented. As a result, improvements in reading scores may take more 
time, as reading comprehension is a cumulative skill that may be harder 
for students to grasp. As discussed in Chapter 5, schools and school 
districts implemented several initiatives during the 1999-2000 school year 
to improve student achievement, including a focus on reading skills. 



Studies conflict on 
factors that explain 
student achievement 



Academic literature is rich with studies that contradict the effects that 
various inputs have on student achievement. For example, a recent study 
by RAND, Improving Student Achievement: What NAEP State Test 
Scores Tell Us, found that some states are more successful with similar 
students and these differences in performance can be explained, in part, 
by per pupil expenditures. In contrast, a recent study by the American 
Legislative Exchange Council, Report Card on American Education, states 
that "... 20 years of history shows that the conventional view that more 
money improves student achievement is wrong . . . factors that affect 
student achievement appear to be much broader and deeper than these 
inputs" (i.e., per-pupil spending, teachers salaries, lower pupil-teacher 
ratios). 



Department’s inspector general developed data 
monitoring plan, but has yet to implement it 



The department has 
automated processes 
to detect data errors, 
but needs to compare 
a sample of summary 
performance data 
against source 
documents 



To give policymakers and the public confidence in the performance 
indicated by the measures, performance data must be accurate and 
reliable. While the department' s information system contains edits that 
identify some erroneous data, these edits cannot detect all errors. The 
department reviews data for reasonableness and provides reports to 
schools and school districts for their review. However, it does not check a 
sample of the performance data it receives against source documents. 
Florida law holds school districts responsible for the accuracy of all data 
transmitted to the department. According to state law, agency inspectors 
general are responsible for assessing the reliability and validity of 
performance data reported by agencies and making recommendations for 
needed improvements. 24 Florida law also requires that state agencies' 



24 Sees. 20.055, F.S. 
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inspectors general develop a plan for monitoring and reviewing the state 
agencies' major programs to ensure that performance data are maintained 
and supported by agency records. 25 

The Department of Education's inspector general has developed a 
monitoring plan that provides general direction in assessing the accuracy, 
reliability, and validity of the department's reported performance data. 
However, the inspector general has not yet implemented that plan. The 
implementation of the inspector general's plan is particularly important 
because the Equity in Educational Opportunity Task Force found that 
school districts inconsistently use terms and reporting methods, which 
makes the data less useful for accountability purposes. OPPAGA's review 
of the plan found that it could be strengthened by 

■ specifying which performance data are considered most at risk for 
error and which data are most critical to making decisions such as data 
related to school grades, 

■ detailing what data elements and what data testing may be necessary 
to ensure accuracy and reliability, and 

■ addressing how the inspector general will assess whether districts are 
using the same definition for coding data such as student "absences." 

However, the implementation of the plan was deferred due to other 
activities that were of a higher priority. For example, the inspector 
general recently conducted two special studies related to the accuracy and 
reliability of K-12 performance data. In the first study, the inspector 
general investigated 15 allegations of improprieties on FCAT tests and 
found evidence in some cases that the improprieties did occur, but the 
Florida Department of Law Enforcement found insufficient criminal 
intent to warrant prosecution in these instances. 

The inspector general conducted a second study on the low ninth and 
tenth grade reading performance on the norm-referenced portion of the 
FCAT test (as measured by Form T of the Stanford 9 test produced by 
Harcourt General, Inc.). The Commissioner of Education directed the 
inspector general to investigate the reasons for the results. The inspector 
general found no conclusive evidence that explained the outcome. 

Several potential factors were reviewed, such as inaccurate scanning of 
answer sheets, incorrectly scoring student responses, and large number of 
omitted answers by students. However, no evidence was found to 
indicate that problems in these areas occurred. 



Inspector general’s 
monitoring plan should 
be strengthened 



25 See s. 11.513(2), F.S. 
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School Grades Improve; 

Other Areas Need Strengthening 

Conclusions and recommendations 

School grades have improved significantly in the past two years. Most 
notably, a large number of elementary schools improved, as did schools 
that formerly received a grade of F. However, these results should be 
interpreted with caution. Until more information such as individual 
student learning gains is available, it is difficult to fully separate real 
performance gains from other non-performance-related factors that 
influence school grades such as changes in student populations over time. 
The planned enhancements to the school grading system should resolve 
many of these issues. The Legislature should continue to develop and 
implement its accountability system for public schools. Several changes 
planned during the next few years such as higher achievement level 
cutoff scores and the calculation of individual student learning gains (i.e., 
the value-added system) will strengthen accountability. We recommend 
that the Department of Education evaluate and make known the effect of 
these changes when program performance is reported to provide more 
meaningful interpretation of program performance data. 

It is imperative that data used by the department for accountability of 
public schools are reliable and valid because the public uses it to assess the 
quality of its education system, teachers make changes in their teaching 
methods to affect results, and funding decisions are made at state and 
local levels based on it. While the department uses some data validity 
checks, we recommend that the Department of Education's inspector 
general improve and implement his monitoring plan. The department's 
inspector general should revise the plan to describe how program 
performance data will be monitored to ensure it is maintained and 
supported by agency records. In addition, the inspector general should 
improve the plan by prioritizing activities and detailing a method to 
detect problematic data and to recommend ways to ensure data is 
consistently coded. The recommendations should include the data 
elements to be examined (e.g., those most at risk for error), the testing to 
be conducted, and how the consistency of district coding of data will be 
assessed. The inspector general’s revisions to the plan also should address 
the Equity in Educational Opportunity Task Force recommendations that 
a simpler and more standardized method of data collection be established 
to ensure greater accuracy and clarity in reporting this information. 
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Chapter 5 



Schools Taking Reasonable Steps 
to Address Academic Priorities 

Schools are responding to the A-f plan by focusing on implementing 
initiatives to improve student performance primarily in reading, writing, 
and math, the areas tested by the FCAT and on which school grades are 
based. Schools and districts are using a variety of programs to increase 
reading, writing, and math scores. While some of these initiatives are 
focused on helping previously non-proficient children become proficient 
in reading, writing, and math, others are directed at increasing FCAT 
scores through teaching test- taking strategies. 

Background 



Florida schools are being held increasingly accountable for improving 
student performance. At the same time, many schools are faced with 
large percentages of students from low-income families, students who 
often are not performing academically on grade level, and parents who 
are not as involved with their children's education as schools would like 
them to be. Schools that received grades of D and F and are in need of 
the most academic improvement are serving a disproportionate 
percentage of students with these characteristics. However, these 
challenges are not isolated to schools receiving grades of D and F. Almost 
half of the schools graded in the 1999-2000 school year can be classified as 
high poverty schools. 26 

OPPAGA conducted a statewide survey of 531 school principals in Florida 
to identify school improvement strategies being implemented throughout 
the state. 27 To identify in more detail what schools were doing to 
improve student performance, we also visited 34 primarily D and F 
graded schools in five school districts and interviewed school and district 



26 For purposes of this report, a school is designated as a high poverty school if 50% or more of its 
students qualify for free or reduced price lunch. This is a conservative estimate, as not all students 
who are eligible apply for free and reduced price lunch. This is particularly true in middle and high 
schools. 

27 

OPPAGA provided 2,392 of the state's principals an opportunity to respond to our survey, 531 
responded. The purpose of this survey was to identify what schools across the state were doing to 
improve student performance and to supplement information collected during our onsite visits to 
schools and districts. The results of this survey should be interpreted carefully due to the survey 
response rate. 
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administrators, teachers, school advisory council members, and 
parents. 28 For more information on the schools and districts visited and 
principals surveyed, see Appendix B. 



Schools focused on reading, writing, and math 



Schools are initiating 
academic programs, 
staffing changes, and 
resource shifts to 
improve student 
achievement 



Schools are focusing on improving student performance primarily in 
reading, writing, and math. These are the three areas currently tested by 
the state FCAT examination and on which each school's grade is based. 
The 34 schools we visited were implementing a mixture of initiatives such 
as specific academic programs, staffing changes, and resource shifts to 
improve student performance. While the initiatives varied by school and 
district, there were common themes across the schools. During our 
interviews, we asked the school staff to identify the three most significant 
initiatives they implemented during the 1999-2000 school year to improve 
student performance and their school grade. 



Most schools are 
concentrating on 
reading 



Most schools focused on reading to improve student performance. 
Eighty-seven percent (461 of 531) of principals surveyed and 31 of 34 
schools we visited reported they were implementing strategies to 
improve students' reading ability. Most often these strategies included 
new or modified phonics-based programs to improve student reading 
achievement. Common programs included Science Research Associates 
(SRA) Direct Instruction, which has a strong research base that shows 
success in teaching low-income students to read, and Accelerated Reader, 
which requires students to read books and take computer-based 
assessments to verify they comprehend what they have read. Some of the 
reading programs varied by district and school. For instance, a middle 
school in Marion County implemented a reading program called "Great 
Leaps." The theory behind this program is that it is too difficult to teach 
an eighth grader to read using lower level reading materials, such as 
Dr. Seuss, even if that material is the student's current reading ability 
level. Great Leaps requires students to read stories with vocabulary 
words at their current reading level; however, the content is specifically 
designed to keep older students interested in reading. 



Most schools also are 
focusing on improving 
student writing 



Many schools focused on improving students' writing skills. Eighty-one 
percent (432 of 531) of principals responding to our survey and 21 of the 
34 schools we visited identified writing as one of their top three initiatives 
to improve student performance. Writing initiatives included school- 
wide writing prompts by which all students are given a topic and asked to 
write as if they were taking the FCAT writing test, and/or integrating 
writing exercises into the curricula of subjects such as science, math, and 
social studies to ensure that students had a variety of opportunities and 
settings in which to write. For example, a middle school in Marion 



28 



We visited Marion, Palm Beach, Miami-Dade, Escambia, and Gadsden counties. 
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Schools are also taking 
steps to strengthen 
math instruction 



Schools are also using 
other initiatives to 
improve student 
performance 
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County required students to write in every subject area, including 
physical education, to ensure they were exposed to writing. Another 
middle school instituted "The Principal's Writing Club." This program 
consists of the principal announcing a writing topic during the morning 
announcements. The students had three weeks in which to complete the 
writing (supervised by their Language Arts Teacher). The principal then 
chose the 15 top papers, read the students' names on the announcements, 
posted their writings, and the students received a t-shirt designed by a 
team of students and donated by a community-based organization. 29 At 
the end of the school year all club members were invited to a pizza party. 
In addition, schools provided training for teachers in the area of writing. 
This training included information on the FCAT writing rubric: what it is, 
how it is used, and how to score the students writing using the same 
system used to score the FCAT writing test. 

Math is the third area in which schools are working to improve student 
performance. Eighty percent of the principals responding to our survey 
(426 of 531) and 16 of 34 schools we visited identified mathematics as a 
primary focus for improvement during the school year. Common math 
strategies implemented by schools included rearranging the schedule so 
students have a 90-minute block of intensive math instruction every day; 
some schools required this of all students while other schools required 
only students who were not proficient in math to enroll. Math 
improvement strategies also varied by school. For example, a high school 
in Palm Beach County had a ''math question of the day'' every day in its 
morning announcements. The students were given a math question in 
FCAT format, given time to solve the question, then shown in detail how 
to solve the question correctly. 

In addition, schools implemented other initiatives to improve student 
performance. These initiatives included tutoring, mentoring, and class- 
size reduction to provide additional instruction to students who were 
significantly behind grade level in one or more subjects. Tutoring and 
mentoring programs were conducted during the day as part of the 
regular routine, as well as after school and on Saturdays. Class size 
reduction was implemented school-wide in some cases. However, 
because it was often too expensive for many schools to implement, some 
schools reduced class sizes in particular subject areas, grade level (i.e., 
those being tested by FCAT that year), targeted groups or students, and/or 
for short periods of time for remedial work for a specific topic. For 
example, one elementary school reduced class size in grades four and five, 



29 

Topics included "Make believe you are a birthday cake about to be served at a child's birthday 
party. Tell me what you are expecting and how you are feeling" and "Make Believe you are the 
baseball about to be hit by Mark McGwire for his record 70th home run. Tell me everything you are 
feeling at that moment." 
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the grades tested by the FCAT. Another school reduced class size for 
remedial classes only. 30 

Schools also focused on a variety of other initiatives specifically designed 
to improve student performance on the FCAT tests. These initiatives 
involved test-taking skill development to prepare students for the format 
and nature of the questions included in the FCAT to ensure that students 
would feel comfortable with the examination. Most schools purchased 
FCAT preparation materials including workbooks for the children to work 
on before they took the test. Other examples of FCAT preparation 
activities included taking practice tests in an environment set up in the 
same manner as in the actual FCAT environment and teachers formatting 
their individual assessments to be similar to the FCAT. 

Exhibit 17 

Schools Are Implementing a Variety of Initiatives to 
Improve Student Performance 



Subject 




Example of Initiatives Implemented 


Reading 


87% (461 of 531) of 
principals responding 
to our survey and 31 
of the 34 schools 
visited 


Direct Instruction (SRA), Failure Free Reading, 

Reading Rescue, Accelerated Reader, Reading 
Recovery, Literacy First, Great Leaps, reading in a 90- 
minute block, reading classes in high school, silent 
sustained reading (SSR), Developmental Reading. 


Writing 


81% (432 of 531) of 
principals responding 
to our survey and 21 
of the 34 schools 
visited 


Demand writing, writing across the curriculum, pen 
teams, professional development, power writing, The 
Principal’s Writing Club, county-wide writing program 
(i.e., Escambia Writes!), tutoring/mentoring, 
Saturday/after school remediation 


Math 


80% (426 of 531) of 
principals responding 
to our survey 1 6 of the 
34 schools visited 


Acaletics, Saxson Math, FCAT math problem of the 
day, restructuring algebra one, 90-minute time block 
for math, intensive math, tutoring/ mentoring, 
Saturday/after school remediation 



Source: OPPAGA field visit interviews in 34 schools and survey of principals. 



Elementary, middle, 
and high schools vary 
on their approaches to 
improve student 
achievement 



The types of initiatives implemented to improve student performance 
differed by level of school. For example, elementary schools focused 
more often than secondary schools on reducing class size, mentoring, and 
other individualized or one-on-one intervention strategies to provide 
additional assistance to struggling students. The schools accomplished 
this by using a variety of funding sources such as state supplemental 
academic instruction funds. Title I funds, and grant monies. In contrast, 
middle schools often concentrated on strategies to increase student 
motivation and improve student behavior. For example, 43% (38 of 89) of 



30 In the past two sessions, the Legislature appropriated a total of $1,341,192,571 for class size 
reduction, and $1,500,000 in the 2000-01 budget designated to study the effects of class size reduction 
on student performance. In addition to state funding, schools have used Title I funds as well as 
federal dollars earmarked for class size reduction to reduce the teacher-to-student ratios. 
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the middle school principals that responded to our survey indicated that 
they needed additional technical assistance in identifying strategies to 
decrease discipline problems. An example of a strategy employed by a 
middle school to increase student motivation was to require that students 
who wanted to take elective courses be on academic grade level. Students 
in this school who were working on grade level were allowed to take two 
electives, while non-proficient students were required to take a remedial 
course in place of one of their electives. When the students became 
proficient, they were allowed to transfer from the remedial class into the 
elective of their choice. Some high schools were moving beyond 
traditional approaches to improve the performance of their students. For 
example, one high school we visited expanded its English classes to 
include basic reading skills in addition to grammar and literature. The 
principal of this school believed that this change was needed to help 
increase the reading achievement, particularly of students who were 
significantly below grade level. 

School district direction and assistance 
could be improved 

Districts have focused 
efforts to improve low- 
performing schools 



District intervention 
and assistance plans 
were vague 



We also examined the strategies that school districts are using to assist 
their D and F graded schools. Districts focused their efforts primarily on 
schools needing the most improvement. While the activities they 
implemented varied among the five school districts visited, the districts 
generally provided technical assistance and directed schools to implement 
specific academic programs. All five school districts had hired (or 
reclassified positions) a liaison between the district, state, and D and F 
schools to help the schools improve student performance. School districts 
also sponsored professional development activities. For example, Marion 
County held a month-long slimmer teaching academy to ensure that 
teachers got the training they needed to improve student performance 
and implement initiatives. This program allowed teachers to receive 
needed professional development in addition to that traditionally 
provided during the summer, which avoided pulling the teachers from 
classrooms during the school year, thus giving the students more time on 
task In addition, four of the five districts required F schools to implement 
uniform reading writing and/or math programs such as mentoring and 
phonics-based reading. The districts also provided assistance to reduce 
class size, identify effective learning strategies, and ensure that teachers 
received needed training to improve student performance. 

School districts are required by Florida law to develop two-year district 
assistance and intervention plans that describe the strategies they plan to 
implement to improve student performance at schools receiving a D or F 
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grade . 31 However, the districts we visited had plans of varying quality. 
For example. Palm Beach County had a comprehensive assistance and 
intervention plan for each school with a school performance grade of F. 
The plans were diagnostic and listed strategies to fit the specific school 
improvement needs of each school. 

Some plans identified strategies to improve individual school 
performance, while other plans were vague and did not describe 
specifically what the district planned to do to improve student 
performance at individual schools. For instance, a plan from one of the 
five districts broadly indicated that the district planned to do things such 
as conduct needs assessments, review school improvement plans, identify 
problem areas, identify solutions, and revise the current school 
improvement plans. The district's plan did not provide detail on the 
specific initiatives, such as academic programs, staffing changes, or 
resource shifts that would be implemented to improve student 
performance at low-performing schools. In addition, the district did not 
tailor the plan to the specific needs of individual schools. Generally, none 
of the school districts we visited adequately aligned their assistance and 
intervention plans with other key planning documents such as the district 
strategic plan and budget to ensure that they are consistent with other 
major district initiatives and needed resources are available. 

Schools are facing several challenges to 
improving student performance 

Several barriers need to be removed to improve student performance. 

We identified these barriers based on our interviews, surveys, and 
observations during project fieldwork. These barriers include 

■ a lack of reliable research on initiatives that are effective at increasing 
student performance; 

■ timing of the school improvement planning process; 

■ lack of parent involvement; 

■ teacher retention and recruitment problems; and 

■ low student readiness at all grade levels. 

Schools lack reliable An important barrier to improving student performance is that schools 
research on effective lack reliable, independent research on strategies that are effective at 
strategies increasing the academic performance of students similar to theirs. The 

department indicates that it provides research on effective strategies with 
specific student populations, for use by teachers and principals, on their 
websites and through other means. However, most school staff were 
either not aware or did not utilize this resource. In general, schools based 



31 See s. 230.23(16)(c), F.S. 
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their decisions on whether to implement a particular improvement 
initiative on information provided by the vendors selling the instructional 
materials, training, and supplies. While vendors provided information 
that the initiatives were effective at improving student performance, 
principals had no independent data to verify these assertions. For 
example, principals at the 34 schools generally were not aware of 
independent research on effective strategies for improving performance 
in student populations similar to the population in their schools. Besides 
being potentially ineffective, instructional materials, training, and supplies 
associated with these initiatives can be expensive. 



Contributing to this problem is the fact that schools often implemented 
multiple programs aimed at improving student performance and were 
unable to isolate the effectiveness of individual programs. These schools 
often added new initiatives to those programs already implemented 
without eliminating existing programs. For example, one school, in 
addition to implementing Science Research Associates (SRA) Direct 
Instruction, also implemented the Accelerated Reader Program, the 
Standardized Test for Assessment of Reading (STAR) Program, and Aim 
Activities, all of which are reading programs. The school could not 
determine whether changes in student performance were due to one or 
more of these programs. Therefore the school had no way to determine 
whether to eliminate one or more of the programs. In some cases, this 
was confusing to teachers who implemented the numerous programs and 
was expensive to school districts. 



The timing of the 
school improvement 
planning process is not 
aligned with the state 
testing cycle 



The timing of the state-mandated planning process is another barrier 
faced by schools trying to improve student performance. Many schools 
did not have their student performance initiatives listed in their school 
improvement plans (SIP) because the FCAT scores and school grades 
were received after the school improvement process was complete, and 
the school board had already approved the SIPs. Most schools either did 
not use or were unaware that plans could be amended after FCAT scores 
were received. Typically, plans are due to the school board for approval 
before the end of the school year. In order to have plans ready for school 
board approval before the end of the school year, school advisory councils 
must use prior year FCAT test data. 32 Thus, the school advisory council 
cannot assess the effectiveness of their current year's improvement 
initiatives prior to developing next year's plan. If the schools do not have 
current student performance data when developing their SIPs, the 
resulting plans may be of limited use in improving student performance. 
In addition. School Advisory Councils (SACs) cannot adequately assess 
the effectiveness of strategies in their current year plans without current 
state testing data. Release of the FCAT scores was substantially delayed 



32 

State law already allows school boards to approve continuation plans (refer to s. 230.23(1 6) (a), F.S). 
School districts can use this flexibility to delay amending of plans until after school grades and FCAT 
scores are received. 



o 
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The lack of parental 
involvement is a barrier 
to improving student 
performance 



during the 1999-2000 school year because the testing company responsible 
for processing the FCAT did not meet delivery deadlines. As a result, it 
appeared that schools were merely going through the motions in order to 
satisfy the requirements of the law rather than developing useful school 
improvement plans. The department is taking steps to issue school 
grades and FCAT scores prior to the end of the school year. 

Another barrier to improved student performance is low parental 
involvement. Research indicates that students whose parents are 
involved with their education are more likely to succeed academically 
than other students with similar economic and social backgrounds. 33 
Eleven of 34 principals interviewed identified lack of parental 
involvement as a barrier to improving student performance. In addition, 
52% of principals responding to this question in our survey said they 
needed technical assistance in the area of developing strategies to 
improve parental involvement. In general, educators believed that 
parents needed to follow through with students at home on school 
assignments and homework, volunteer more at schools, and support 
teachers in dealing with discipline problems. OPPAGA’s findings are 
consistent with the conclusions of the Equity in Educational Opportunity 
Task Force, which found parental involvement is critical to improving 
student achievement and recommended that principals, superintendents, 
and their leadership teams should be responsible and accountable for 
ensuring parental and community involvement. 



Schools we visited were implementing initiatives to increase the level of 
parental involvement with varying degrees of success. For example, one 
school that served a heavily Hispanic and Haitian community distributed 
school information in English, Spanish, and Creole to better communicate 
with non-English speaking parents. Other schools changed the time that 
they held parent meetings such as School Advisory Council and Parent 
Teacher Organization/Parent Teacher Association (PTO/PTA) meetings to 
better accommodate working parents, while other schools sent parent 
interest surveys to determine the types of activities they would like the 
school to provide for them. One school in Escambia County held a 
"learning fair" on a Saturday to educate parents in the specifics of the 
FCAT. Organized much like a carnival, the fair had booths set up with 
sample problems and asked parents to try to solve them. One key 
component to the success of this event was that the school provided 
transportation for parents. 



Schools across the 
state are having a 
difficult time attracting 
and retaining quality 
teachers 



Schools across the state are having a difficult time attracting and retaining 
the quality teachers needed to improve student performance. Almost all 
the schools we visited (31 of 34) identified the recruitment and retention 
of quality teachers as a barrier. In addition, 246 of 505 (49%) principals 
that responded to this question on our survey said they needed assistance 



33 



Improving Student Performance in High Poverty Schools, OPPAGA Report No. 96-86. June 1997. 
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identifying effective teacher recruitment strategies. Although school 
districts may have had incentives, until the 2000 legislative session and 
the passage of Educate 2000, there was no specific state-sponsored 
incentive for teachers to teach at D and F schools. 34 The problem is 
aggravated by the current teacher shortage in Florida and across the 
country. According to Department of Education projections, by the 
2004-05 school year Florida will need a total of 141,071 teachers (in 
1999-2000, there were 132,554 teachers). 

Several factors contribute to this problem. Student enrollment in K-12 is 
growing and is projected to continue to increase over the next century. 

In part this is due to increasing immigration as well as the emergence of a 
second baby boom. Simultaneously, growing numbers of teacher 
retirements are occurring and are predicted to continue in the coming 
years. One estimate suggests that one-third of the nation's teachers are 
likely to retire within the decade. Compounding these factors are two 
others. First, attrition rates among new teachers are high. Some estimates 
suggest that one in five new teachers leaves within five years. The best 
and brightest new teachers have the highest turnover, as graduates with 
College Entrance Examination scores in the top quartile were twice as 
likely as their peers in the bottom quartile to have left teaching. Other 
students who were prepared to teach never entered the profession. 
Second, a current emphasis on reducing class size increases the number of 
teachers required for staffing. In combination, these factors create an 
increasingly problematic trend toward a shortage of teachers. 

To address this issue, districts and schools have developed improved 
recruitment methods that include stepping up the recruitment of teachers 
and college of education graduates from other states. Schools and 
districts also have offered stipends to attract teachers to schools 
particularly difficult to staff. For example, in Palm Beach County, those 
who choose to teach in Belle Glade, located on the extreme western part 
of Palm Beach County, receive a stipend of $2,000 in addition to their 
regular salary. The passage of Educate 2000 also promoted alternative 
certification programs (i.e., midlife career changes and military retirees) as 
a route to becoming a teacher. Educate 2000 began its implementation 
during the 2000-01 school year and may help solve this problem; 
however, it is too soon to measure the effectiveness of this new law. 

In addition, in the fall of 2000, the Department of Education established 
TeacherNet, an on-line teacher recruitment and support system. 35 
TeacherNet permits school districts to post job vacancies in one location 
that is easily accessible to teacher applicants. The site facilitates the 
placement of teachers' resumes on-line for review by district personnel 
responsible for hiring teachers. TeacherNet also assists teachers in 



34 See Ch. 2000-301, Laws of Florida. 

35 

Refer to the following Internet address: http //www .teacherinflorida.com 
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preparing resumes, obtaining relocation data, and accessing information 
regarding teacher certification and teaching standards. 

Twenty-four of the 34 schools visited mentioned student readiness to 
learn as a barrier to improving student performance. Student readiness is 
typically associated with readiness to start kindergarten. Although this 
issue was listed as a major barrier by elementary school principals, 
continuing readiness problems exist in middle and high schools. 
According to our respondents, some students start kindergarten behind in 
needed skills or not ready to learn. When these students leave 
elementary school for middle school, they are sometimes still behind in 
academic skills. These skill deficits continue, and the students may still be 
behind by the time they reach high school. These ongoing skill deficits 
thus hinder students' performance throughout their academic careers. 

In response to the lack of student readiness for the next grade, the 1999 
Legislature passed two initiatives. It passed sweeping early childhood 
readiness legislation designed to ensure that children, particularly those 
most at risk for academic failure, are ready to enter kindergarten. 36 
Although not fully implemented, the changes included developing local 
coalitions with a unified waiting list for subsidized preschool placement, 
combining all early childhood funding streams to maximize services, and 
creating a single sliding scale for payment of fees for preschool services. 
The Legislature also amended Florida law to end social promotion by 
providing that students who do not pass the reading portion of the FCAT 
in fourth grade may not be promoted to fifth grade unless the school can 
demonstrate "good cause" to promote that student. 37 

Conclusions and recommendations 

Florida's educational accountability system is on the right track. Once 
current legislation is fully implemented, many of the barriers to 
improving student performance should be resolved. However, there are 
several areas in need of improvement. Schools have a difficult time 
researching strategies to improve student performance and getting 
parents involved with their child's education. In addition the school 
improvement planning process needs to be aligned with the release of 
standardized test scores and school grades. 

Although the Department of Education indicates that it provides many 
research-based best practices and other research-based information 
through its Wave series, schools are still grasping at straws when it comes 
to methods for improving student performance. We recommend that the 
Department of Education work with the school districts and consult with 



The department should 
work with the school 
districts and OPPAGA 
in developing a 
research bank 



Student readiness for 
the next level of 
education is also a 
problem 



36 See Ch. 99-357, Laws of Florida. 

37 See Ch. 99-398, Laws of Florida. 
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The department should 
work with school 
districts to develop 
indicators to measure 
parental involvement in 
the schools 



The department should 
assist school districts 
to better align key 
aspects of the school 
improvement and 
planning process 
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the State Technology Office and OPPAGA to improve the dissemination 
of this information through a web-based research bank. This research 
bank should contain research on both state and national topics, which will 
help school-based personnel make well-informed, research-based 
decisions on the effectiveness and efficiency of instructional strategies and 
materials. This web-based research bank will enable schools to easily 
access the latest valid and reliable research on these topics. 

The Department of Education's Office of Family Involvement provides 
resources, training, and technical assistance for parents, schools, and 
communities to support families in making choices that will promote a 
high-quality education for their children in both public and private 
settings. This office should work with school districts to develop district 
indicators to measure parental involvement in the schools. Such 
measures could include the number and type of parental outreach 
programs schools implement, attendance rates at parent-teacher 
conferences, and the number of hours parents work in volunteer 
activities. Information resulting from these measures should be used to 
identify successful strategies so that they can be transferred to other 
schools. 

The department, with input from OPPAGA, should assist school districts 
in aligning key aspects of the school improvement and planning process. 
For example, strategies or models for aligning planning processes could 
be disseminated to districts in the department's Wave series technical 
assistance publication and on its website. If the school improvement and 
planning process has key planning aspects aligned — including School 
Improvement Plans, Academic Assistance and Intervention Plans, District 
Improvement Plans, District Strategic Plans, and school and district 
budgets — the resulting plans will be more thorough, complete, and 
useful. 
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Chapter 6 



School Districts’ Accountability 

Systems Need to Be Strengthened 

\ 

While the A+ plan provides a good basis for assessing statewide 
educational achievement and the performance of individual public 
schools, the plan is not designed to assess the performance of school 
districts. Our prior reviews have shown that school districts do a poor job 
demonstrating that the decisions they make and the services and 
programs they provide are efficient and effective. Like other publicly 
funded entities, school districts should be held accountable to parents and 
other taxpayers for the performance and cost of their major academic 
programs and support services. However, school districts we have 
reviewed generally had not established program-level goals, objectives, 
and measures, and do not routinely evaluate their overall performance. 
Without such mechanisms, school districts are unable to demonstrate that 
they are good stewards of public resources. 



Background 

An effectively administered school district has a central office that 
provides leadership and accountability through a lean, responsive 
organizational structure that maximizes the allocation of funds to both 
educational and operational programs. State-level accountability data 
provides high-level performance information on how well students and 
schools are doing on reading, math, and writing. This assessment data 
provides year-end, point-in-time feedback on the overall effectiveness of 
local efforts to educate students. 



School districts need 
performance data to 
make informed 
decisions 



However, school districts need additional ongoing, program-specific 
performance information to enable them to make informed management 
decisions throughout the year and to determine the effectiveness and 
efficiency of individual academic programs (such as exceptional student 
education and programs for students most at risk for failure) and services 
(such as facilities, food, and transportation). This performance data 
enables school districts to answer critical questions such as 

■ "How well is each program doing?" 

■ "Should we make mid-course adjustments, or discontinue this 
program or initiative?" and 

■ "Are we delivering services in the most efficient manner?" 
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District accountability 
systems should 
provide direction to 
staff 







School Districts Accountability Systems 
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Without this information, school districts and schools can be left to add 
new programs on top of old ones because they do not know what 
programs are or are not working. This may result in the continuation of 
costly and potentially ineffective programs. 

These accountability data are needed at the district level because state 
accountability data are not intended to be used to evaluate individual 
school programs and is limited in its ability to answer these questions for 
individual programs and services. Furthermore, because school districts 
have considerable control over their individual learning environments 
and resource allocations, they are in a much better position than the state 
to collect data, set performance expectations, and measure the 
performance and efficiency of the programs and services they provide. 

An effective district-level accountability system should provide clear 
direction and context for the daily activities of program staff and includes 
the following: 

■ clearly stated goals and measurable outcome-oriented objectives; 

■ appropriate performance and cost-efficiency measures and 
benchmarks that include appropriate standards from comparable 
school districts, government agencies, and private industry; 

■ evaluation of performance and cost-efficiency, including the potential 
of cost-saving alternatives; and 

■ public reporting of performance and cost-efficiency information. 

OPPAGA evaluated the adequacy of district program-level goals, 
objectives, performance measures, benchmarks, and evaluation processes 
by using the performance accountability best practices. x These best 
practices were developed as part of the Best Financial Management 
Practices Program created by the Legislature in 1997 to assess district 
stewardship of public resources, identify potential cost savings, and to 
improve district management of funds (see Appendix D for a complete list 
of performance accountability best practices which were adopted by the 
Commissioner of Education in October 2000). We applied these best 
practices to nine districts — the five districts we visited for this report and 
the four districts that have received full Best Financial Management 
Practices Reviews to date. 



38 OPPAGA incorporated the findings of four published Best Financial Management Practices 
Reviews including the school districts of Brevard, Manatee, Martin, and Polk counties with a limited 
review of the use of performance accountability best practices in five school districts (Dade, Escambia, 
Gadsden, Marion, and Palm Beach counties). The limited review included conducting site visits to 
school districts, interviewing district program administrators, and reviewing available program 
documents. The studies were published in 1998 and 1999. 
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School districts lack clear goals 
and objectives for major programs 

All Of the districts While school districts vary in the extent to which they have developed 
reviewed could program-level goals and objectives, none of the nine districts we 

improve the program examined had clearly stated goals and measurable objectives for all their 

level goals and major educational and operational programs. For instance, districts 

Objectives generally had broad district-level goals such as "improve student 

achievement," but rarely had program-level measurable outcome 
objectives such as "at least 90% of students in basic education gain at least 
one year's learning in reading in one year's time." In addition, the district 
accountability systems we reviewed were generally fragmented because 
the existing goals and objectives were developed at various administrative 
levels and did not clearly relate to one another. The nine school districts 
more often had established goals and objectives for educational programs, 
but these needed to be expanded and improved to better address major 
aspects of each educational program's purpose and expenditures and 
better identify the district's expectations for measurable program results. 



In addition, once developed, goals and objectives need to be widely 
communicated to all stakeholders. The Equity in Educational 
Opportunity Task Force found poor communication of student 
achievement goals and objectives. The taskforce recommended that 
principals, superintendents, and their leadership teams be held 
accountable for ensuring that established goals and objectives related to 
student achievement are clearly communicated to school personnel, 
parents, students, and the community. 



Goals and measurable 
objectives should 
provide a framework 
for decisions 



Goals and objectives for each major operational and educational program 
are needed to provide district program staff direction for establishing 
priorities for daily activities, identifying data that needs to be collected to 
assess whether a program or service is meeting expectations, and 
determining when to change strategies or program activities to better 
serve students. Because each piece of a school district accountability 
system is interrelated, in the absence of an adequate set of program-level 
goals and objectives, district program managers often had difficulty 

■ demonstrating that their daily activities result in improvements to 
program performance; 

■ developing work processes that supported efficient and effective 
accomplishment of performance objectives; and 

■ effectively communicating values, directions, and expectations as the 
basis for the district's key decisions and actions. 



All school districts should, if not already implemented, establish program- 
level goals and objectives to ensure programs have adequate direction 
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and oversight. Lack of program-level goals and objectives may impede 
the efforts of senior district administrators, such as assistant 
superintendents who are responsible for overseeing numerous related 
programs, to review the performance of programs in their administrative 
units and to help provide rationale for and build consistency behind 
critical decisions such as allocation of resources. 



School districts had insufficient 
performance measures and benchmarks 



None of the districts 
studied had 
established measures 
for all major programs 



While school districts we studied varied in the extent to which they have 
developed performance and cost-efficiency measures, none of the nine 
districts reviewed had established performance and cost-efficiency 
measures for all their major educational and operational programs. For 
instance, districts typically established FCAT test scores as indicators of 
basic education performance. However, the districts rarely had 
established cost-efficiency measures such as operational cost per student 
or maintenance cost per square foot. Some administrators we spoke to 
could not address basic questions about program performance and cost or 
assess progress toward program goals and objectives. Districts most often 
had established broad performance measures for educational programs, 
but in general needed to expand them to ensure that they addressed the 
performance and cost-efficiency of all major programs. 



Measures and 
benchmarks should be 
used to assess 
program performance 
and cost-efficiency 



Performance and cost-efficiency measures provide data needed to assess 
whether a district is progressing toward the expected outcomes set for 
each major program in the most cost-efficient manner. For example, 
school districts could adopt measures relating to their facilities, such as 
the cost per square foot to build new classrooms and the cost per square 
foot to provide custodial services. In addition, food service operations 
need to be monitored for student meal participation rates and meal costs. 
By developing such measures, district administrators and school board 
members in the nine school districts reviewed would have information to 
better address basic issues related to program performance and cost- 
efficiency such as whether to increase or decrease funds to a particular 
program, if services are being provided in the most cost-efficient manner 
and if the district should contract for services. 



Districts lack Further contributing to the districts' difficulty assessing program 

performance performance and cost with the limited data they collected was the fact 

benchmarks that none of the nine districts had established adequate benchmarks for 

all major educational and operational programs. Without benchmarks, 
program administrators and school board members had difficulty 
determining or readily demonstrating that program performance and cost 
were acceptable. Some districts compared their performance and cost to 
other school districts for programs such as transportation and food 
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service. However, these comparisons had limited usefulness because 
program administrators generally had not clearly defined acceptable 
performance to help them interpret their performance data (e.g., whether 
the district was seeking to be the top school district, in the middle of peer 
districts, within 10% of the industry average, etc.). Also, administrators 
did not report the status of their programs in relation to these 
comparisons, and the comparisons that were made did not link to the 
goals and objectives established to guide each program. Thus, 
administrators and the school boards generally would not be able to 
determine whether program performance and cost met expectations or 
were within acceptable limits. 

All school districts should if not already implemented, develop 
performance measures and benchmarks to adequately assess the extent to 
which programs and services they provide are performing at acceptable 
levels and are cost-efficient. Without a comprehensive set of performance 
and cost-efficiency measures and benchmarks that link to each program's 
purpose, goals, and objectives, district administrators and school board 
members may have insufficient information to answer basic questions 
related to program performance and cost efficiency. 

School districts did not adequately evaluate 
or publicly report on program performance and cost 

Regular evaluation can Another accountability weakness we noted was that none of the nine 
identify ways to districts reviewed adequately evaluated the performance and cost of all 

improve program their major programs. The districts conduct only limited assessments and 
performance few formal program evaluations. The evaluations that were done were 

hindered because the districts lacked clear goals, objectives, performance 
and cost-efficiency measures, and benchmarks for their programs. For 
instance, the districts generally did not tie district data to the achievement 
of program goals and objectives and did not evaluate whether major 
programs were effective in increasing student achievement or whether 
initiatives had met their intended purpose. Districts did conduct some 
formal evaluations of federal programs. These evaluations provided a 
large amount of data and other information about these programs, but 
did not provide a clear answer to critical questions such as 

■ "How successful is the program in meeting the district's 
expectations?" and 

■ "How can the program be improved?" 

In addition, while the nine districts had conducted a limited number of 
cost-related evaluations of operational programs and services, such as 
custodial services, food services, warehousing, and printing services, they 
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generally did not examine the cost, including cost-benefit analysis, of 
major educational programs. 



Additional The nine school districts provided some performance information to 

accountability school advisory councils, parents, and other taxpayers but did not 

information would provide complete performance and cost-efficiency information to the 
increase the ability of public. For example, the districts annually provided school accountability 
the public to hold reports to parents as required by law. However, while these reports 
school districts provided parents and other taxpayers generalized performance data at 

accountable the school level, they did not provide similar information on operational 

programs and provided no cost-efficiency data. These reports do not 
contain important information such as whether major investments such 
as in reading initiatives are cost efficient compared to other reading 
programs. Given the districts' substantial investment in these programs 
and services, it is important that parents and other taxpayers are informed 
of the return on these investments. However, school districts generally 
conducted too few assessments of program performance and cost to 
enable them to provide complete information to the public. 



All school districts should conduct evaluations, including periodic 
assessments and formal program evaluations, to identify ways to improve 
performance and save money. Without evaluative information, school 
board members and district administrators can have difficultly 
determining the extent to which programs are progressing towards 
overall stated goals and objectives and identifying ways to improve. 



School districts should improve 
controls over program performance data 



While the nine districts implemented strategies to assess the reliability of 
mainframe information systems, the districts needed to better ensure the 
accuracy and reliability of data, particularly for information maintained 
outside of their mainframe systems. Improvements in data accuracy and 
enhancements to the management information systems would improve 
the utility of information for administrators. 



Adequate procedures 
help to ensure the 
accuracy and reliability 
of data 



Districts generally established reasonable procedures to ensure the 
reliability of data contained in their mainframe databases. For instance, 
districts generally implemented software edit checks for applications or 
programs that reside on the mainframe computer. The checks helped to 
ensure that data are reliable, including 



■ determining if the data entered matched the accepted or expected 
values of the data element; 

■ determining if an inappropriate relationship exists between data 
elements; and 
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• identifying data that may or may not be inaccurate, but need further 
checking. 

Districts also used various reports to help ensure the reliability of 
mainframe data. For example, one district sent class rolls to schools so 
teachers could verify the accuracy of information in the mainframe. In 
addition, the district printed discipline reports for assistant principals to 
review to make sure the data appeared reasonable. Districts further 
scrutinized the data they transmitted to the Department of Education by 
running additional edit reports as required by the department. 

However, districts generally needed to exercise greater oversight of data 
contained in databases independent of their mainframe systems. These 
data were used to manage program resources, and reported to the school 
board, parents, and other taxpayers in public meetings. Maintaining 
isolated databases is inefficient when program-level databases duplicate 
data contained in the district mainframe. Although program managers 
had devised several methods to ensure data accuracy, districts often had 
no way of knowing whether the data were reliable and accurate because 
they had not established proper oversight procedures to scrutinize data 
contained in these databases. Since the data are reported in public 
meetings and used to make management decisions, it is important that 
school districts have procedures in place to help ensure that the data are 
accurate and reliable. 

All school districts should provide adequate oversight of data used to 
make management decisions and report on program performance to 
ensure that data are sufficiently complete and error free. Computer- 
processed data are an integral part of the decision-making process, and 
should be accurate and reliable. 

Conclusions and recommendations 

The school districts OPPAGA reviewed generally had weak accountability 
systems. The use of goals, objectives, performance measures, benchmarks, 
and evaluation varies by district and program. However, these activities 
should be greatly expanded. While the nine districts we reviewed have 
some components of a good accountability system in place or under 
development, components developed at different administrative levels and 
units generally do not relate to one another, thus resulting in a fragmented 
system and confusion among district staff. At the direction of the 
Legislature, OPPAGA developed Best Financial Management Practices for 
performance accountability systems that should assist school districts in 
further developing and refining elements of their program-level 
accountability systems (see Appendix D). In addition, best practices for all 
14 operational and educational programs are available to districts on 



Districts need to 
provide greater 
oversight of isolated 
databases 
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OPPAGA's website . 39 Districts can use these best practices to self-assess 
and improve their overall performance and cost-efficiency. For related 
recommendations for expanding Best Financial Practices Reviews of 
districts, see page 60. 

The Florida Education Governance Reorganization Act of 2000 
(Ch. 2000-321, Laws of Florida) established an 11-member task force to 
accomplish a smooth transition between the old and new education 
governance models (see pages 2 and 3). In March 2001, this task force 
recommended to the Legislature how best to achieve education system 
integration. As part of this requirement, the task force considered how to 
improve the state's performance accountability system for K-20, including 
its mission, goals, and objectives. 40 



39 

Refer to the following Internet address: 
http://www.oppaga.state.fl.us/school districts/districtreviews.htm l 

40 

Refer to the following Internet address: 

http //www . myflorida.com/myflorid a/govemment/leam/egrt_t askf orce/finalRep ort .htm/ 
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Chapter 7 



School Districts Can Save Money 
by Improving Management 



Currently, the A+ plan does a good job assessing educational 
performance of public schools. However, the state's accountability system 
was not designed to address whether districts are using their funds 
efficiently and effectively. Independent reviews of selected school 
districts are the main mechanism the state has to obtain this information. 
Expanding these reviews could provide policymakers the information 
needed to better assess the efficiency of the K-12 education system. 



Independent reviews School districts can significantly improve their use of resources. Since 
identified significant 1996, reviews of 11 school districts serving more than 850,000 students 

savings have identified $312,969,052 in potential five-year net cost savings and 

related fiscal effects in both operational and educational programs. The 
reviews have identified a large number of ways to control costs, reduce 
overhead, streamline operations, and improve services. A majority (60%) 
of the cost-saving recommendations were in three functional areas — 
facilities use and management, educational service delivery, and school 
district organization and management. In these areas, the reviews 
identified the potential to save $189,663,049. 



To help all school districts in Florida learn from others' experiences, this 
chapter provides insight into the kinds of actions school districts can take 
to make more efficient use of resources. 



Background 



The Florida Legislature created two school district review programs to 
help school districts meet the challenge of educating students in a cost- 
effective manner. Faced with the challenge of public dissatisfaction with 
school district performance and use of resources, and taxpayers' 
unwillingness to raise local taxes for education, the Florida Legislature 
created the performance review program in 1996 to independently assess 
district management practices and use of resources. In 1997, the 
Legislature expanded the scrutiny of school district operations, when it 
directed OPPAGA and the Auditor General to develop the Best Financial 
Management Practices Review Program, which resulted in the nation's 
first assessment system for school districts based on a comprehensive set 
of best practices. As of December 2000, 11 school districts have undergone 
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an independent review, resulting in sound recommendations designed to 
address each district’s current and long-range problems and improve the 
efficiency and effectiveness of their operations. 

Reviews identified over $312 million in potential cost 
savings and related fiscal effects for 1 1 school districts 

School districts could greatly improve their operations and efficiency, 
leading to significant cost savings. The 1 1 school district reviews 
conducted to date have identified potential positive fiscal effects of 
$312,969,052 among both operational and education programs. 41 While 
each school district is unique, they all have similar administrative 
structures, service delivery methods, and programs. Thus, the 
recommendations of these reviews are likely to be applicable to other 
districts across the state. As shown in Exhibit 18, these reviews projected 
five-year cost savings generally varied by district size, ranging in potential 
savings from $57,100 in Glades County to $99,593,599 in Broward County. 
These cost-saving recommendations, when implemented, could be used 
to fund other priority issues in the school district. School districts can use 
the conclusions and recommendations of these reviews to examine their 
own operations and make adjustments to improve efficiency. 

Exhibit 18 

Projected Five-Year Cost Savings Generally Vary by District Size 



School District 


District Size' 


Fall 2000 
Student 
Membership 


§ Potential Net 
\S!f Savings Ilf® 


Glades 


Small 


1,106 


$ 57,100 


Hamilton 


Small 


2,171 


3,590,376 


Martin 


Medium 


16,307 


16,426,000 


Clay 


Medium 


28,115 


11,623,013 


Manatee 


Medium 


36,557 


35,288,243 


Lee 


Medium 


58,351 


24,762,375 


Brevard 


Medium 


70,590 


5,895,770 


Polk 


Medium 


79,479 


7,998,700 


Orange 


Large 


150,538 


52,046,775 


Hillsborough 


Large 


164,224 


55,687,101 


Broward 


Large 


251,080 


99,593,599 


: Total 




858,518 


$312,969,052 ||§| 



1 For this analysis, school districts with fewer than 10,000 students are considered small, 10,001-100,000 
students are medium, and over 100,000 are large. 

Source: OPPAGA analysis of performance and BFMP review recommendations. 



41 A twelfth study, a Best Financial Management Practices Review of the Lake County School District, 
will begin in the spring of 2001. 
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The highest potential 
for cost savings was 
found in the facilities 
area 



If implemented, the changes these reviews recommend could help 
districts control costs, reduce overhead, streamline operations, and 
improve services. The recommendations address 12 functional areas as 
shown in Exhibit 19. 

Nearly one-third ($97,920,975 of $312,969,052) of the positive fiscal effects 
were identified in the facilities area (see Exhibit 19). The reports found 
that districts could reduce facility costs by implementing value 
engineering to increase the cost-efficiency of the construction program, 
eliminating custodial staff to bring the staffing in line with industry 
standards, implementing year-round schools to better use facility space, 
and instituting energy management strategies to reduce district utility 
costs. Other review areas with high potential for cost savings include 
education service delivery, school district organization and management, 
student transportation, and personnel management. See Appendix E for 
more information on the kinds of changes districts could make in each of 
these areas to improve the efficiency of their operations. The reports 
found that districts could save primarily by streamlining management 
practices and cutting administrative and support staff. 

Exhibit 1 9 

A Higher Percentage of Potential Cost Savings and 
Related Fiscal Effects Relate to Facilities Use and Management 



5 Departments 1 % ' V SlflllS 


Potential 

Cost/Savings 


^Percentage' 


1. 


Facilities Use and Management 


$ 97,920,975 


31% 


2. 


Educational Service Delivery 


46,838,791 


15% 


3. 


School District Organization and Management 


44,903,283 


14% 


4. 


Transportation 


35,039,585 


11% 


5. 


Personnel Management 


31,802,368 


10% 


6. 


Food Service 


22,005,025 


7% 


7. 


Financial Management 


11,331,501 


4% 


8. 


Purchasing and Warehousing 


9,631,715 


3% 


y. 


Asset and Risk Management 


6,652,689 


2% 


10. 


Safety and Security 


3,750,175 


1% 


11. 


Community Involvement 


2,068,065 


1% 


12. 


Administrative and Instructional Technology 


1,024,880 


1% 


Total 


$312,969,052 


100%:::: 



Source: OPPAGA analysis of performance and BFMP review recommendations. 



Reviews find over 100 
ways to improve 
management practices 



The reviews identified over 100 ways that school districts can improve 
operations by streamlining management practices, discontinuing 
functions, or by suggesting alternative processes. Recommendations 
included implementing a year-round, multi-track school schedule to 
make better use of scarce facilities, which would save $20,162,500 over five 
years by deferring construction costs. Additional cost savings 
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opportunities included reorganizing school district departments to make 
them more efficient and effective, efiminating courtesy bus riders to 
reduce the cost of student transportation, implementing energy 
management programs to reduce the consumption of fuel and electricity, 
and implementing value engineering reviews on construction projects to 
ensure that new facilities are designed and constructed in a cost-effective 
manner. 42 



Reviews suggest 
lowering costs by 
reducing or 
reclassifying staff 



monitoring the standards, establishing goals, and allocating staff in 
accordance with the standards. This can make budgeting more rational 
and consistent. Resource allocation — especially of personnel — should 
fluctuate with changes in student population and in facilities. For 
example, if student enrollment increases or decreases, or if facilities are 
expanded, corresponding staff needs increase or decrease according to the 
standards. 



The reports found that the $312,969,052 in potential savings often could 
be achieved by eliminating staff positions. Implementing review 
recommendations to eliminate, hire, or reclassify staff would save the 11 
school districts reviewed an estimated $93,209,804. (See Exhibit 20.) 

Often recommendations to eliminate positions were based on reviewing 
the districts' current staffing levels in light of industry staffing standards 
and the staffing levels in peer districts. School districts that adopt staffing 
or productivity standards can distribute staff equitably based on 
demonstrated needs. School districts can often achieve savings by 



In total, the reviews identified 965 positions that could be eliminated. 43 
This included 641 district-level positions that should be eliminated to 
increase efficiency, which could save the districts $86,176,097. (See 
Exhibit 20.) Almost three-quarters of the suggested district level staff cuts 
were clerical and support positions. The reviews also identified 324 
school level positions that should be eliminated to increase efficiency and 
save districts $32,846,618. These positions included administrative and 
support staff, but not teachers. The positions most often recommended 
for elimination were school support staff, which accounted for 249 of the 
324 suggested cuts. 



42 

Students considered under state guidelines to be dose enough to the school to walk, and for whom 
the district receives no state revenue to transport, are "courtesy bus riders/ 7 

43 The reports recommended eliminating 965 positions and creating 146 positions for a net elimination 
of 819 district- and school-level positions. 
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Exhibit 20 

Reviews Identified $93.2 Million Over a Five-Year Period in Potential Cost Savings 
Through the Net Elimination and Reclassification of 81 9 Positions 



| Position Description^ : 


;ilfitliminate 


iij|Hire :JI| 


MMSlvingsM 


^Eliminate 


Hire 


IINetff 


| District-Level ] 


High-level administrators 


$ 5,988,064 


$ 0 


$ 5,988,064 


9 


0 


9 


Mid-level administrators 


17,198,344 


10,805,639 


6,392,705 


60 


45 


15 


Instructional administrators 


5,502,934 


3,058,378 


2,444,556 


25 


14 


11 


Teachers on assignment 


16,128,874 


0 


16,128,874 


80 


0 


80 


Clerical staff 


15,536,071 


1,126,045 


14,410,026 


110 


7 


103 


Support staff 


25,821,810 


4,178,260 


21,643,550 


357 


24 


333 


|l|| District Total jgflg 


tin 86,176,097/' 


$ 19,168,322 


$67,007,775 


HI 641 f 


90 


t;55lii 


| School-Level ] 


High-level administrators 


$ 8,800,096 


$ 220,392 


$ 8,579,704 


33 


1 


32 


Mid-level administrators 


1,281,392 


0 


1,281,392 


12 


0 


12 


Instructional administrators 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Instructional staff 


7,364,072 


805,355 


6,558,717 


30 


18 


12 


Clerical staff 


0 


170,000 


(170,000) 


0 


2 


(2) 


Support staff 


15,401,058 


2,642,129 


12,758,929 


249 


35 


214 


School Total 


$ 32,846,618 


$ 3,837,876 


$29,008,742 


III 324 % 


56 


268 ; 


1 i; Op^Dtwn^Gracie Staff 1 J j 






(2,806,713) 








; ; Totil-::! ' 


t $1il9,022,7lf ■ 


$23,006,198 


$93,209,804 


11 965 H 


l46l| 


819: 



1 District high-level administrators include assistant superintendents, associated superintendents, area superintendents; district 
administrators include non-instructional positions; district instructional administrators include curriculum coordinators; district 
support staff include transportation positions; schoo. high-level administrators include assistant principals; school administrators 
include non-instructional positions; school support staff includes food service positions. 

Source: OPPAGA analysis of performance and BFMP review recommendations. 



School districts 
could generate 
more revenue 



In addition to making changes that would reduce operating costs, school 
districts could significantly increase existing revenues. The reviews found 
that the 1 1 school districts could increase funds by $49,694,373 by 
maximizing opportunities to generate revenue. School districts receive 
the bulk of their funding from state and local tax revenue, but there are 
other sources of revenue that school districts can pursue and, if 
maximized, would provide significant additional funding. 
Recommendations to increase revenue included charging groups for the 
use of facilities during non-school hours, stop providing free meals to 
adults and custodians, revising meal prices to cover the cost of meals 
provided, and improving the tracking of services provided to students 
eligible for Medicaid reimbursement to collect funding. Schools could 
also maximize reimbursement from the federal government by increasing 
the number of economically disadvantaged children receiving free- or 
reduced-priced breakfasts and lunches. 
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Reviews identified 
several other 
opportunities for 
cost savings 



School Districts Can Save Money 
by Improving Management 

The reviews identified several other opportunities for cost savings and 
improvements. The largest category of these, $31,586,039, involved 
changes to the salaries and benefits offered to district employees. These 
changes included converting some full-time positions such as food service 
workers and bus drivers to part-time positions, eliminating benefits for 
part-time employees, and reducing the district's cost of health benefits to 
be more in line with peer districts. The reviews also recommended 
purchasing or selling district assets, which accounted for $2,126,185 of the 
projected net savings. 



Benefits of school district reviews far outweigh costs 

The 1999 Legislature directed OPPAGA to conduct post-review 
evaluations of the three school districts that underwent performance 
reviews during Fiscal Year 1996-97. Our evaluation examined the 
performance review recommendations that the district has implemented 
and the cost savings it has realized from these improvements. The 
benefit-to-cost ratio of school district reviews to date is substantial. The 
benefit-to-cost ratios for the three districts (Hamilton, Hillsborough, and 
Lee County school districts) in which OPPAGA has conducted follow-up 
reviews ranged from 8.7:1 to 65:1. As shown in Exhibit 21, the reported 
cost savings of these three reviews on average represent a 42:1 benefit-to- 
cost ratio. 

Exhibit 21 

Reported Cost Savings, on Average, Represent a 42:1 Benefit-to-Cost Ratio 



$84,039,852 




1 The consultants were paid a total of $749,985 to conduct the performance reviews. The cost of the 
reviews does not indude the costs incurred by the school districts to partidpate in the review or 
OPPAGA' s cost to administer the contract with the consultant. 

2 The cost savings are district estimates through March 2000, which represents slightly over three 
years of the five-year projections made by the consultant. 

3 Total savings projected for five years for Hamilton, Hillsborough, and Lee County school districts. 
Source: OPPAGA Report Nos. 00-05, 00-06, and 00-09. 
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School Districts Can Save Money 
by Improving Management 

Conclusions and recommendations 

School districts can significantly improve their use of resources. 
OPPAGA's reviews of 11 school districts have identified $312,969,052 over 
five years in potential cost savings and related fiscal effects in both 
operational and educational programs. The reviews identified a large 
number of ways to control costs, reduce overhead, streamline operations 
and improve services. While the type and amount of savings varied by 
district, the reviews revealed that by changing standard management 
practices and procedures school districts have the potential to save 
significant funds. Review findings suggest that other Florida school 
districts could significantly improve their use of resources by undergoing 
a similar review. 

The 2000 Legislature directed OPPAGA to expand the Best Financial 
Management Practices to include school safety, community involvement, 
administrative and instructional technology, and educational service 
delivery. OPPAGA developed best practices for the additional areas, 
updated existing best practices, and submitted them to the Commissioner 
of Education for adoption: The Commissioner has since adopted the 
revised best practices, effective October 24, 2000. The first Best Financial 
Management Practices Review to use the new best practices will be 
conducted in the school district of Lake County, which commenced in 
early 2001. 

In the years since its inception, there has been legislative interest to 
streamline and expand the Best Financial Management Practices Review 
Program. The 2000 Legislature considered, but did not pass, bills that 
would have integrated the Best Financial Management Practices Reviews 
and the school district performance reviews into a single process. 44 
Consultants whose work would have been closely monitored by OPPAGA 
and the Auditor General would have conducted the studies. While the 
consultants would have conducted fieldwork, OPPAGA would have 
retained the authority to determine whether districts are meeting the best 
practices, which is needed to ensure statewide consistency. Combining 
the two programs would eliminate overlap between the two types of 
reviews, simplify administration, and funding for these reviews would 
enable all school districts to participate. Also, there is legislative interest in 
expanding the Best Financial Management Practices Review Program so 
that all school districts would be regularly reviewed on a prescribed 
yearly cycle. 

The results of previous independent school district reviews demonstrate 
that the benefits associated with these kinds of reviews far outstrip the 
state's investment. Expanding the Best Financial Management Practices 



44 Sees. 11.515, F.S. 
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School Districts Can Sa ve Money 
by Improving Management 

Review Program would assist school districts in improving their 
operations and lead to significant cost savings. Therefore, OPPAGA 
recommends that the Legislature consider implementing a state-funded, 
mandatory best practice review cycle of all school districts using the best 
practice method contracted to private consulting firms. Review of all 
school districts on a cycle, using the best practice method should help to 
improve efficient and effective use of school district resources. OPPAGA 
projects that implementing a 5-year cycle would require $4.2 million per 
year, while a 10-year cycle would cost $2.2 million per year. House Bill 
269 filed in the 2001 session would implement this recommendation. 

The Best Financial Management Practices Reviews are very complex 
projects that involve reviewing district operations at the individual 
program level. This is necessary in order to determine whether districts 
are using the best practices and to develop realistic cost savings 
recommendations that school districts can implement. The cost estimate 
for conducting the reviews on a seven-year cycle includes costs for both 
the contractor to conduct the review and OPPAGA to determine 
compliance with the best practices and to provide consultant oversight. 
OPPAGA's oversight will be very intensive and is needed to ensure that 
the best practices are consistently applied statewide and that the reviews 
are useful to the districts and the Legislature. Although the consultants 
will perform most fieldwork, OPPAGA will be responsible for the final 
determination of whether districts are complying with the best practices. 
This role is critical to ensuring that the reviews, although performed by 
different consultants, use consistent and stringent criteria to evaluate 
district use of the best practices. 

The estimates of consultant costs are based on the costs of prior reviews. 
This cost estimate is based on an average of $250,000 per district, however, 
the actual cost per district would vary based on the size of the district to 
be reviewed and other district specific information such as financial 
conditions or other concerns. A best practices review of Miami-Dade 
would cost substantially more than an average district due to its size and 
fiscal challenges. Accordingly, the number of districts reviewed would 
vary each year; fewer than 10 districts would be reviewed in the year that 
Miami-Dade was scheduled, while more districts could be reviewed in 
years when few larger districts were scheduled. 

To increase the usefulness of the school district review process, OPPAGA 
also recommends that the Department of Education work with OPPAGA 
to identify strategies to disseminate information to school districts on the 
results of past studies. This information should include commonly 
identified ways school districts can improve management, increase 
efficiency and effectiveness, and save funds. Strategies may include 
training, technical assistance papers, and a web-based database. 
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Statutory Requirements for Program 
Evaluation and Justification Review 


Section 11.513, Florida Statutes, provides that OPPAGA Program 
Evaluation and Justification Reviews shall address nine issue areas. Our 
conclusions on these issues as they relate to the Department of 
Education's Kindergarten Through Twelfth Grade Public Educational 
Program are summarized in Table A-l. 

Table A-1 

Summary of Program Evaluation and Justification Review 
of the Kindergarten Through Twelfth Grade Educational Program 


Issues 


■I- . ; iOPPAGA Conclusions 


The identifiable cost of each program 


Funding for public school education increased from $14,291,975,078 in 1999- 
2000 to $1 5,044,1 94,350 in 2000-01 . The main sources of funding for public 
education include sales tax, utility bill taxes, lottery ticket sales, local property 
taxes, and federal trust funds. The majority (79%) of education funding is 
appropriated through the Florida Education Finance Program (FEFP) and 
categorical funding programs. The remaining 21% is allocated through other 
means such as contract and grants, and some stays with the Department of 
Education. For more information, see page 5. 


The specific purpose of each 
program, as well as the specific 
public benefit derived therefrom 


The purpose of the Kindergarten Through Twelfth Grade Public Education 
Program is to ensure each student an equal opportunity to attain the highest 
levels of educational achievement, and to assist in preparing students to 
successfully participate in the workforce and pursue postsecondary education. 
For more information, see page 9. 


Progress toward achieving the 
outputs and outcomes associated 
with each program 


The Florida public school system’s current performance measures did not 
include associated standards or benchmarks for the 1999-2000 school year. 
As such, we could not evaluate the system’s progress towards meeting 
expected outcomes. For more information, see page 22. 


An explanation of circumstances 
contributing to the state agency’s 
ability to achieve, not achieve, or 
exceed its projected outputs and 
outcomes, as defined in s. 216.011, 
F.S., associated with each program 


The Florida public school system’s PB 2 performance measures do not include 
associated standards or benchmarks for the 1999-2000 school year. As such, 
we could not evaluate the system’s progress towards meeting expected 
outcomes. However, we found that overall performance already exceeds the 
standards set by the Legislature for the current school year. For more 
information, see page 22. 


Alternative courses of action that 
would result in administering the 
program more efficiently or 
effectively 


Revising Research Availability. The Department of Education should work with 
the school districts and consult with OPPAGA in revising and maintaining a 
web-based research bank. This revised research bank would house research 
on topics needed by school-based personnel in order to make well informed 
research-based decisions, including valid and reliable information on individual 
program effectiveness and efficiency, when available. School personnel many 
times do not have the time available to do research on specific initiatives. By 
revising its data dissemination, schools will be able to easily access the latest 
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Issues 


OPPAGA Conclusions 

valid and reliable research on a topic. For more information, see page 44. 

Align Planning Documents. If the school improvement and planning process 
has all aspects aligned, school improvement plans, academic assistance and 
intervention plans, school district improvement plans, district strategic plans are 
all aligned with each other as well as with the school and district budget 
process the resulting plans may be more thorough, complete, and useful. For 
more information, see page 45. 

Improve School District Performance Accountability. School districts generally 
have inadequate accountability systems. The use of goals, objectives, 
performance measures, benchmarks, and evaluation varies by district and 
program. However, these activities should be greatly expanded. While districts 
have some components of a good accountability system in place or under 
development, components developed at different administrative levels and units 
generally do not relate to one another, thus resulting in a fragmented system 
and confusion among district staff. Best practice reviews provide action plans 
for school districts to establish performance accountability systems. For more 
information, see page 52. 

Require School District Reviews. Since 1996, reviews of 11 school districts 
serving more than 750,000 students have identified $312,969,052 in potential 
cost savings and related fiscal effects in both operational and education 
programs. While the type and amount of savings varied by district, the reviews 
revealed that by changing standard practices and procedures school districts 
have the potential to save significant funds. Review findings suggest that other 
Florida school districts could significantly improve their use of resources by 
undergoing a similar review. The Legislature should consider implementing a 
mandatory best practice review cycle of all school districts using the best 
practice method contracted to private consulting firms. Review of all school 
districts on a 5- to 1 0-year cycle, using the best practice method should help to 
improve efficient and effective use of school district resources. For more 
information on the cost implications of this recommendation, see page 60. 


The consequences of discontinuing 
such program 


Education is a constitutional value and considered a “public good” in that it 
benefits all Florida citizens not just the individual receiving education. For 
instance, an educated populace is considered critical to ensuring the health of 
the state’s economy and the welfare of its citizens. The Florida Constitution 
places a high value on the education of the citizens that live within its borders 
and requires the state to maintain a high quality system of free and public 
schools. Discontinuing a public system of education may result in a large 
portion of the population remaining uneducated without the knowledge and skills 
to support itself financially. For more information, see page 9. 


Determination as to public policy, 
which may include recommendations 
as to whether it would be sound 
public policy to continue or 
discontinue funding the program, 
either in whole or in part, in the 
existing manner 


In the past two years the Governor and the Legislature have sought to examine 
the way Florida funds K-12 education to ensure that schools are adequately and 
equitability funded. These efforts include task forces to examine the Florida’s 
funding system and equity within school districts, and reports on financial 
assistance to schools. For more information, see page 7. 
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(tissues %i- 311 i :i OPPAGA Conclusions 


Whether the information reported 
pursuant to s. 216.031 (5), F.S., has 
relevance and utility for the 
evaluation of each program 


The Legislature should continue to develop and implement its accountability 
system for public schools. Several changes are planned during the next few 
years such as higher achievement level cut off scores and the calculation of 
individual student learning gains (i.e., the value-added system). These changes 
likely will strengthen accountability, but the department should make known the 
effect of those changes when program performance is reported for meaningful 
interpretation of program performance. The Legislature should implement 
additional measures in the areas of exceptional student education, for students 
enrolled in the first two years of ESOL Programs (English for Speakers of Other 
Languages), vocational education, fiscal efficiency, and articulation/readiness. 
For more information on these measures, see page 1 9. 


Whether state agency management 
has established control systems 
sufficient to ensure that performance 
data are maintained and supported 
by state agency records and 
accurately presented in state agency 
performance reports 


While the department’s information system contains edits that identify some 
erroneous data, these edits cannot detect all errors. The department reviews 
data for reasonableness and provides reports to schools and school districts for 
their review. However, it does not check a sample of the performance data it 
receives against source documents. Florida law holds school districts 
responsible for the accuracy of all data transmitted to the department. The 
Department of Education's inspector general should further develop and 
implement the plan to monitor program performance data to ensure it is 
maintained and supported by agency records. The inspector general’s plan 
should be developed further by being risk-based and detail more specifically the 
data elements to be examined, detail more specifically what data quality testing 
is necessary, and detail how the consistency of district coding of data will be 
assessed. For more information, see page 34. 



Source: Developed by OPPAGA. 
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Methodology 



During this project we visited 34 schools in five districts. The school 
districts we visited were selected using a multi-layered approach. We first 
compiled a list of the districts that had schools that received the 
performance grade of F in the school year 1999-2000. We then divided the 
districts by geographic location and size. We efiminated those school 
districts that had recently undergone a School District Performance 
Review or a Best Financial Management Practices Review by OPPAGA 
because we already compiled much data on those districts, and it would 
be repetitive to visit them again for the purpose of this report. After 
examining the school calendars of each of the remaining districts, we 
selected Marion, Palm Beach, Escambia, Gadsden, and Miami-Dade 
counties' school districts. 

The selection of schools within the districts was done using a similar 
methodology. Individual schools were chosen based on their school 
performance grade, grade level, and geographic location within the 
district. Based on the number of team members available to participate in 
field visits, we decided to visit seven schools in each district. Within each 
district, we visited primarily D and F schools and one school that received 
a school recognition award for outstanding student performance. 

When developing the interview questions and surveys, we used the U.S. 
Department of Education's Comprehensive School Reform Program's 
criteria to determine if the initiatives in use by the schools were selected 
based on accepted practices. 
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Appendix C 

Grading Criteria Used in Current School 
Accountability System 

Appendix C contains the four documents listed below. 

■ C-l : School Accountability Report Guide, June 2000. The 1999-2000 
school accountability report guide (see page 67) 

■ C-2: School Accountability Report Guide, June 1999. The 1998-99 
school accountability report guide, which details the criteria used to 
grade schools (see page 69) 

■ C-3: FCAT Achievement Levels. A description of the FCAT math and 
reading achievement levels and writing scores (see page 71) 

■ C-4: FCAT Achievement Level Cut Scores for Math and Reading 
Tests. The first and second achievement level cut scores for FCAT 
math and reading tests (see page 73) 
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C-1: School Accountability Report Guide, June 2000 
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• Below Minimum 
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PROCESS: Schools are evaluated primarily on the basis of performance data. However, the 
initial grade may be reduced by one level if the percentage of eligible students tested is below 
90% after all extenuating circumstances have been considered. 



’Eligible students also include speech-impaired, gifted, hospital/homebound, 
and Limited English Proficient students who have been in an ES0L program 
more than two years. 

Substantial improvement in reading means more than a two percentage point 
increase in students scoring FCAT Level 3 and above. If a school has 75% or 
more scoring FCAT Level 3 and above and not more than two percentage 
points decrease from the previous year, then substantial improvement is 
waived. 

^e percentage of students who score in the lowest 25% in the state in 
reading (Level 1) must decrease or be maintained within two percentage 
points from the previous year. If a school has fewer than 30 students in Level 
1 , then the cumulative number of students scoring in Level 1 and Level 2 in 
reading must decrease or be maintained within two percentage points. If there 
are fewer than 30 students in Levels 1 and 2, this requirement will not apply. 



decline means, a five or more percentage point decrease in students 
scoring FCAT Level 3 and above in math or writing. 

5,, Other" data for 1999-2000 include percentage of students absent 
more than 20 days, percentage suspended out of school and high 
school dropout rate. If all indicators exceed the state average by 
more than one standard deviation or have not improved from the 
previous year, a school’s final grade may ultimately be reduced one 
level unless there are extenuating circumstances involved. This 
provision applies to schools initially graded "C" and above. 



NOTE: School participation rates and test results are based only on 
eligible students enrolled in both the October and February FTE 
surveys at the same school. 
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PURPOSE OF REPORT 



The School Accountability Report is designed to identify high- and low-performing schools, stimulate academic 
improvement and summarize information about school achievement. The unit of reporting is regular elementary, middle 
and high schools within each district. Schools that have students in more than one category may have multiple reports. 
School performance is shown relative to state totals for all eligible students in regular elementary, middle, or high 
schools. 



In accordance with Rule 6A-1 ,09981 , FAC, grades are assigned to schools that have at least 30 eligible students in 
membership where statewide FCAT assessments are given. Some schools with grade level membership less than 30 
that were graded in 1998-99 requested continued participation in the school grading system. Schools that have only one 
year of data are not graded, though current achievement levels are shown. 



FCAT Achievement 



Data are calculated for eligible students in regular elementary, middle, and high 
schools. Figures may vary slightly from total population data. 



% in Lowest Reading Level(s) 



Percentage scoring in FCAT Level 1 , if there are at least 30 students. If not, lowest 
reading levels include FCAT Levels 1 and 2, if there are at least 30 students. 



% Level 2 and Above 
FCAT Reading/Math 



Percentage of students scoring in FCAT achievement levels 2 and above. Scores below 
minimum performance criteria are designated with a minus (“-") symbol. 



% Level 3 and Above 
FCAT Reading/Math 



Percentage of students scoring in FCAT achievement levels 3 and above. Scores that 
meet higher performing criteria are designated with a plus (“+”) symbol. 



% Level 3 and Above in Writing 



Percentage of students scoring 3 or higher on FCAT Writing. “+” and symbols also 
apply. 



Estimated Percentage Tested Estimated percentage of eligible students tested in reading, math, and writing for 

elementary, middle, and high schools. These estimates are based on students enrolled 
in October and February. The symbol indicates estimated percentage tested was 
below 90%. 



School Indicators The percentage of students who received out-of-school suspensions, the percentage 

who were absent more than 20 days, and dropout rate are not included in this report 
for the following reasons. When all special circumstances were considered, no school 
failed to meet all criteria. Recent legislative changes remove suspension and 
attendance from school grades in 2000-2001 and beyond. These data have been 
previously provided in the School Indicators Report. 
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C-2: School Accountability Report Guide, June 1999 

Purpose of Report 

The School Accountability Report groups schools with similar performance characteristics. It identifies critically low schools, 
stimulates academic improvement and summarizes information about school achievement, learning environment, and student' 
characteristics. The unit of reporting is each elementary, middle, and high school within the district. Schools that have 
students in more than one category may have multiple reports. School performance is shown relative to state averages for all 
elementary, middle, or high schools. State averages for 1999 and 1998 are shown above each column of data in the report. 
Averages for the most recent data are enclosed in brackets [ ] in the text of this guide. 

Grades 

C Current-year reading, writing and math data are at or above minimum criteria. 

SI! Current-year reading or writing or math data are below minimum criteria. 

;] /. ••• ! : :i; . -//' .... , v : : : .•! : v .• ’ • . V : : : : ■; : 

............ : : ♦ v ....... . , ,, yv]v*v. v *. .7.*. .7 V* V * 

F Current-year reading, writing and math data are below minimum criteria. 

{ . g(| Current-year reading, writing and math data are at, or above higher performing criteria AND no subgroup 1 data are # 
lllli : below minimum criteria AND at- least 90% of standard curriculum 2 students were tested. ~ .1- . 

ly^fl^dTB^crSaiMDIthe percbntegdidf stud^ arid drapbut 

: rate (high schools) are below state averages AND there is substantial improvement 2 in reading AND there is no 
HHf i substantial decline i in writing and math AND at least 95% of standard curriculum students were tested, j |';'V ', 

NOTE: No school with less than 90% of standard curriculum students tested may be graded higher than "C." For any school with 80% or less of standard 
curriculum students tested, the school’s grade will be incomplete (I) until this issue is resolved. 
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Scores that tall below minimum performance criteria are designated with a trailing V Data that do not meet higher performing criteria are followed by " 



Scores that meet higher performing criteria are designated with a trailing When subgroup performance tails below minimum performance criteria, the year is 
followed by "V 

^nder current rule subgroups include economically disadvantaged, Black, White, Hispanic, Asian and American Indian students. 

Standard curriculum students also include Language-Impaired, Speech-Impaired, Gifted, Hospital Homebound and LEP students who have been in an ESOL 
program more than two years. 

Substantial improvement in reading means more than two percentage points increase in students scoring in FCAT levels 3 and above. If the school has 75% or 
more students scoring at or above FCAT achievement level 3 AND not more than two percentage points decrease from the previous year then substantial 
improvement is waived. 

Substantial decline means five or more percentage points decline in the percentage of students scoring FCAT achievement level 3 and above in math OR five or 
more percentage points decline in the percentage of students scoring 3 and above on Florida Writes! 
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Year 



Student Achievement 

% Level 2 and Above 
FCAT Reading/Math 



This report contains separate entries for the 1 998-99 and 1 997-98 school 
years. Changes in achievement, process or school characteristics can be seen 
by comparing data from the two years. 

Data are calculated for standard curriculum students in regular elementary, 
middle and high schools. Figures may vary slightly from total population data. 

This is the percentage of students scoring in FCAT student achievement levels 
2 and above. 



% Level 3 and Above This is the percentage of students scoring in FCAT student achievement levels 

FCAT Reading/Math 3 and above. 



% 3 and Above on Writing This is the percentage of students scoring 3 or higher on Florida Writes! 

Estimated Percentage Tested This is the estimated percent of students tested in Reading, Math and Writing 

for elementary, middle and high schools. These estimates are based on 
enrollment data in Survey 3. Exempted ESE and LEP students are not included 
in the estimates. 
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School Indicators 



The most recent data available are from the 1 998 school year, is shown below. 



Out-of-School Suspension Rate This is the percentage of students who received out-of-school suspensions. For 

1 998, state averages were [2.2%] for elementary, [1 5.4%] for middle and [1 3.4%] 
for high schools. 

% Absences > 20 days Percentage of students who were absent more than 20 days. State averages for 

1 998 were [8.7%] for elementary, [1 4.9%] for middle and [1 8.3%] for high schools. 



Dropout Rate For high schools, this is the percentage of students 1 6 years or older that were 

reported as dropouts at the end of the school year. The state average was [3.7%] for 
1998. 



Promotion Rate 



% on Free or Reduced Lunch 



Mobility Rate 



For elementary and middle schools, this is the percentage of students who were 
promoted at the end of the school year. The average promotion rate was [97.8%] for 
elementary and [94.9%] for middle schools in 1998. 

Percentage of students eligible for Free or Reduced Priced Lunch. State averages for 
1998 were [56%] for elementary, [47%] for middle and [27%] for high schools. 
(NOTE: These data come from the Title I School Eligibility Survey.) 

Percentage of students who transferred into or out of the school during the school 
year. The state averages for 1 998 were [32%] for elementary, [28%] for middle and 
[27%] for high schools. 
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C-3: FCAT Achievement Levels 

Description of Math and Reading Scores. The Florida Comprehensive 
Assessment Test (FCAT) measures student performance on selected 
benchmarks in reading and mathematics that are defined by the Sunshine 
State Standards. The standards articulate challenging content that Florida 
students are expected to know. The standards were developed in seven 
content areas and were adopted by the State Board of Education in May 
1996. All public schools are expected to teach students the content found 
in the Sunshine State Standards. 

Students' proficiency in reading and mathematics in grades 4, 5, 8, and 10 
is measured with the Florida Comprehensive Assessment Test. The 
results of the tests will be reported in terms of the following five 
achievement levels. 

■ Level 5 - Performance at this level indicates that the student has 
success with the most challenging content of the Sunshine State 
Standards. A Level 5 student answers most of the test questions 
correctly, including the most challenging questions. 

■ Level 4 - Performance at this level indicates that the student has 
success with the challenging content of the Sunshine State Standards. 
A Level 4 student answers most of the questions correctly but may 
have only some success with questions that reflect the most 
challenging content. 

■ Level 3 - Performance at this level indicates that the student has 
partial success with the challenging content of the Sunshine State 
Standards but performance is inconsistent. A Level 3 student answers 
many of the questions correctly but is generally less successful with 
questions that are most challenging. 

■ Level 2 - Performance at this level indicates that the student has 
limited success with the challenging content of the Sunshine State 
Standards. 

■ Level 1 - Performance at this level indicates that the student has little 
success with the challenging content of the Sunshine State Standards. 

Description of Writing Scores. For the Florida Writing Assessment, 
students are given 45 minutes to read their assigned topics, plan what to 
write, and then write their responses. The descriptions of 11 possible 
scores from 6.0 - 1.0 are given below. 

■ Score 6,0 - The writing focuses on the topic, is logically organized, and 
includes ample development of supporting ideas or examples. It 
demonstrates a mature command of language, including precision in 
word choice. Sentences vary in structure. Punctuation, capitalization, 
and spelling are generally correct. 
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■ Score 5.5 - The writing was given a 5 by one reader and 6 by the other 
reader. 

■ Score 5.0 - The writing focuses on the topic with adequate 
development of supporting ideas or examples. It has an 
organizational pattern, though lapses may occur. Word choice is 
adequate. Sentences vary in structure. Punctuation, capitalization, 
and spelling are generally correct. 

■ Score 4.5 - The writing was given a 4 by one reader and a 5 by the 
other reader. 

■ Score 4.0 - The writing focuses on the topic, though it may contain 
extraneous information. An organizational pattern is evident, but 
lapses may occur. Some supporting ideas contain specifics and 
details, but others are not developed. Word choice is adequate. 
Sentences vary somewhat in structure, though many are simple. 
Punctuation and capitalization are sometimes incorrect, but most 
commonly used words are spelled correctly. 

■ Score 3.5 - The writing was given a 3 by one reader and a 4 by the 
other reader. 

■ Score 3.0 - The writing generally focuses on the topic, though it may 
contain extraneous information. An organizational pattern has been 
attempted, but lapses may occur. Some of the supporting ideas or 
examples may not be developed. Word choice is adequate. Sentences 
vary somewhat in structure, though many are simple. Punctuation 
and capitalization are sometimes incorrect, but most commonly used 
words are spelled correctly. 

■ Score 2.5 - The writing was given a 2 by one reader and a 3 by the 
other reader. 

■ Score 2.0 - The writing may be slightly related to the topic or offer 
little relevant information and few supporting ideas or examples. 
There is little evidence of an organizational pattern. Word choice may 
be limited or immature. Sentences may be limited to simple 
constructions. Frequent errors may occur in punctuation, 
capitalization, and spelling. 

■ Score 1.5 - The writing was given a 1 by one reader and a 2 by the 
other reader. 

■ Score 1.0 - The writing may only minimally address the topic because 
there is little or no development of supporting ideas or examples. No 
organizational pattern is evident. Ideas are provided through lists, 
and word choice is limited or immature. Unrelated information may 
be included. Frequent errors in punctuation, capitalization, and 
spelling may impede communication. 
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C-4: FCAT Achievement Level Cut Scores 
for Math and Reading Tests 

According to State Board of Education Rule (6A-1 .09422, Florida 
Administrative Code) the current FCAT achievement levels are valid 
through December 31, 2001, and will be raised beginning on January 1, 
2002. The FCAT achievement levels are the cut-off scores for each area 
tested by the FCAT that are then used as one component in determining 
the school performance grade. The adopted rule provides fora two-stage 
implementation process in which the first level is in effect for three years 
before moving to the higher second stage. 



Reading Step 1 


Achievement Levels 
(Effective 1 998-99 through 2000-01) 




! C Grade Tested ! 


i3 Level 1 


: ;lf|ii^|M'f Level 3 Level 4 ! 


levels ; 


4 


Less than 275 


275 299 339 


386 


8 


Less than 271 


271 310 350 


394 


10 


Less than 287 


287 327 355 


372 






|S^hlevemeM:iL^|s|®|p!| 




Reading Step 2 


111 (Effective 2001-02 and Beyond) 




fM ’Graiie'TestedJ 


tevell \ 


aU^ 2 Uvel3 Level 4 


levels,* 


4 


Less than 288 


288 312 352 


399 


8 


Less than 284 


284 323 363 


407 


10 


Less than 300 


300 340 368 


385 






f Achievement Levels 




1 Mathematics Steplf | 


1111 (Effective|998-99 through 2000-01) 




lilff festal 


1 Level-1 : ! j 


Level 2 c, "Level 3: 1 Level 4 ! 


ifLevellSl 


5 


Less than 288 


288 326 355 


395 


8 


Less than 280 


280 310 347 


371 


10 


Less than 287 


287 315 340 


375 






V Achievement Levels ffllilll' 




^Mathematics Ste^2|l 


'(Effective 2001-02 and Beyond) 






I! Level 1 


: |L^©PiE#elv3lBiLevel4 




5 


Less than 301 


301 339 368 


408 


8 


Less than 293 


293 323 360 


384 


10 


Less than 300 


300 328 353 


388 



Source: Department of Education. 
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Best Financial Management Practices for 
Performance Accountability. Systems 



Goals (A, B, C .), Best Practices (1 , 2, 3 . . .), Indicators (a, b, c . . . 



Goal A : The district is accountable to parents and other taxpayers for the performance, efficiency, and effectiveness of 
individual educational and operational programs. 

. fffhe district has clearly stated goals and measurable objectives that can be achieved within budget for each major I 
“educational and operational program. These major programs are: r [fL 

flip Educational Programs : Bask; Education (K-3, 4-8, 9-1 2), Exceptional Student Education, Vocational/Technica! I 
_ _. ;b;if Education, and English for Splakeis of Other Languages. j r | | ^ - ' : \i 

IHlil Operational : Facilities Construction, FaciBties Maintenance, Personnel, Asset and Risk Management financial! 
l, !iT Bill Manaphiertt Purchasing; Tran^ Food Sleivices, and Siflty ^iSeciti^r. || n; ■ [ '.' : i : |j|| TP; 

a. The district can demonstrate that it has clearly stated goals and measurable objectives for these programs . 1 

b. Program goals reflect the intent (purpose) and expected outcomes of the program . 2 

c. Goals and outcome-oriented objectives for each major program can be achieved within budget, are up-to-date, 

in writing, easy to identify, and located in a single document. 



d. Outcome-oriented objectives for each major program are consistent with the program’s goals . 3 

e. Outcome-oriented objectives address the major aspects of the program’s purpose and expenditures. 

f. Program goals and outcome-oriented objectives are consistent with the district’s strategic plan and board 

priorities. 

g. The distnct can demonstrate that it measures progress toward meeting these program goals and outcome- 
oriented objectives. 



1 Each district should define those programs considered "major" within these two broad areas. At a minimum they should include 
the programs listed. However, the district should have some defensible, logical criteria to identify major educational and 
operational programs. Criteria may include funding, number of children or full-time equivalents (FTEs) served, or state or federal 
requirements. 

2 A "program goal" is a long-range end towards which a program directs its efforts and should relate to the district's mission, values, 
goals, priorities, and expectations; support state educational goals; reflect the intent (purpose) of the program; and incorporate 
state and federal program requirements. 

3 A "program objective" is an action statement which defines how program goals will be achieved and should be either short-term 
(two to three years) or mid-term (four to five years); support the program's goals; address major aspects of the program's purpose 
and expenditures; be specific; be easily understood; be challenging but achievable; be measurable and quantifiable; identify data 
needed to assess whether progress toward an objective is being made; and indicate the performance outcome (result) or 
improvement target desired. For academic programs, objectives should be stated in terms of student outcomes (that is, the effect 
the program will have on participating students if the program is successful). Operational program objectives should be stated in 
terms of the quality and cost of service provided. 
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Goals (A, B, C Best Practices (1, 2/3 . . .j, Indicators (a, b, c . . .] 



2. Ipe disttjSt uses appropriate performance and cost-efficiency measures and interpretive benchmarks to evaluafe its 1 
i-. ' i major educational and operational programs and uses these in management decision making. ■ 

a. The district has established appropriate performance and cost-efficiency measures and benchmarks that are 
not cumbersome to use, expensive to implement, or difficult for the public to understand, but are related to the 
activities of the program . 4 5 

b. Performance measures and benchmarks link directly to the expected outcomes of each program and assist the 
district in determining whether it is achieving the program’s goals and outcome-oriented objectives. 

c. Performance and cost-efficiency measures and benchmarks for each major program are up-to-date, in writing, 

easy to identify, and located in a single document. 

d. The p e rfo rman ce measures for each program include linked input, output, and outcome measures. 

e. Perform ance measures link p rogram performance to program costs. 

f. Benchmarks are based on each program’s performance and cost-efficiency measures. Benchmarks include 
appro priate st a ndards from com parable school districts, government agencies, and private industry. 

3f| Tile district regula|j|||s€sses the performance and cost of its major educational and operational programs using 
f lllli p^dn^ datarsnd arialyzes potential cost savings and/or cost; avoidatice Of ill 

' alternatives, such as outside contracting and privatization, 

a. The district routinely tracks performance measures and compares this data to established benchmarks to 
assess how well educational and operational programs are meeting their goals and outcome-oriented 
objectives . 6 

b. The district can demonstrate that it determines the potential of alternative service delivery methods to save 
costs. The alternative service delivery method may include contracting out specific tasks or privatizing entire 

service delivery areas. 

c. The results of routine assessments are summarized in writing and shared with program staff and, when 

necessary, action is taken to improve program performance and cost-efficiency. 

d. The district has a process in place to provide school board members and top-level administrators with key 
assessment information on the performance and cost-efficiency of its major educational and operational 
programs. 



4 "Performance and cost-efficiency measures" are data collected to indicate progress toward program goals and objectives and 
should be logically related to the program's primary purpose, goals, and objectives; comprehensive and easy to understand; able to 
be tracked over a long period of time; show a clear relationship to intended outcomes; related to the district's primary mission, 
goals, and objectives as stated in its strategic plan; assess whether the program is achieving its fundamental goals and objectives; 
used to evaluate program performance and cost efficiency; and able to link program performance to program costs so they are 
useful for budgetary decisions. There are three categories of performance and cost-efficiency measures. (1) Inputs are measures of 
any demands or resources which affect outputs or outcomes. Inputs include staff, financial resources, equipment, and supplies. 

(2) Outputs are measures of products or services produced by a program or number of entities receiving services. Outputs include 
the actual number of students receiving educational program services, number of applications processed, gross square footage 
monitored for security purposes, and miles of school bus service traveled. Output measures can be used to assess efficiency and 
work load issues. (3) Outcomes are measures of the extent to which a program is resulting in the consequences or public benefit 
intended. Outcomes include percentage of students who showed mastery of writing skills through their scores on Florida Writes!, 
percentage of vocational certificate completers who were placed in a job related to their education, and percentage of graduating 
seniors who needed no remediation upon entry into a college or university. Outcome measures can be used to evaluate the actual 
effect of a program or service and identify potential improvements in program design and processes. 

^'Benchmarking" is comparing the actual performance and cost of major programs and services to acceptable standards, including 
the performance of other organizations, to identify differences and opportunities for improvement. Benchmarks should include 
comparisons to other school districts, government agencies, and private industry that provide the same or similar services; include 
comparisons to best-in-class organizations (models), best practices, and generally accepted industry standards; clearly define 
acceptable performance targets/standards (in the top 10 school districts, in the middle of peer districts, within 10% of the industry 
average, etc.) to assess whether performance and cost expectations have been met; be easy to understand and make sense; show a 
clear relationship to critical outcomes; be based on reliable and comparable data; be used to identify reasons for differences in 
performance or costs and to make improvements; and be developed at the same time as goals and objectives and updated 
annually. 
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